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What Will Tomorrow's 


Telephones Be Like? 


This country is going to be 
needing a lot more communica- 
tion service in the years ahead. 
Matter of fact, the need is with 
us right now. 

Just the great increase in 
population (there will be 40,- 
000,000 more people in the 


U.S. by 1970) means ‘hat we'll 
be stepping right along to keep 
ahead of our customers’ needs. 


The greatest progress will 
come, as it always has, from the 
Bell System’s unique concept 
of unified research, manufac- 
turing and operation that has 
given this country the best tele- 
phone service in the world. 


A vital part of this concept 
is always to look ahead and not 
back. Many new things are 
already at hand or in sight. 


New instruments will pro- 
vide an ever-widening choice for 
our customers. Improvements 
in transmission and the develop- 
ment of electronic switching 
will make our services faster and 
more versatile. 

There are some tremendous 
possibilities in the use of tele- 
phone facilities for enabling 
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PICTURE OF TOMORROW. Wil! tomorrow’s telephones be smaller and 
lighter and specially designed for each room? Will the dial, mouthpiece 
and receiver all be in the unit you hold in your hand? Will you 
be able to get your party just by pushing buttons, instead of dialing? 
We're working on many types and testing them in homes and offices. 


business machines to communi- 
cate with each other—no matter 
how far apart. Great volumes 
of data of all kinds can be trans 
mitted automatically over tele- 
phone lines at high speed. 

We also have the prospect of 
providing picture channels for 
many purposes, in addition to 
the present networks for tele- 
vision broadcasting. 


How far we go, and what we 





are able to do, depends on 
money. To make the best prog- 
ress and apply it to the greatest 
advantage of everybody, the Bell 
Telephone Companies must be 
in good shape financially. 





In all lines of business it is 
the companies whose earnings 
are good that are able to make 
the best products, provide the 
best service and give the best 
values. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Asian Studies for Undergraduates 


The Oriental Studies Program at Columbia College 


By Wit.1aM THEODORE DE Bary 


perhaps be agreed upon to start with. No one, I should think, pre- 

sumes that he has found exactly the right formula for introducing 
Asian studies to undergraduates. Circumstances differ so greatly from one 
college to another—the nature of the student body, the qualifications of 
the instructors, the time and resources available—that inevitably a wide 
variety of means will be employed to achieve the same end, and no two 
courses will be exactly alike. Granted that every educational situation 
is in a sense unique, certain common purposes motivate the teaching of 
Asian studies, and certain criteria exist by which to judge success. 

Recently I had the pleasure of reading a statement by John Fairbank 
entitled “East Asia in General Education: Philosophy and Practice,” and I 
was struck by the fact that many of the criteria advanced in his paper for 
the proper conduct of such a course corresponded to those we try to 
adhere to at Columbia. Nevertheless, I was made even more aware of 
some basic differences in approach which derive from the kind of liberal 
education or general education which Columbia College has been engaged 
in for several decades now—since the early twenties. The fact is, our 
Oriental Studies Program at Columbia is really less a response to the 
spectacular interest in Asia which sprang up after the Second World War 
than it is an outgrowth of a well-established program of liberal education, 
of which it was hoped almost from the beginning that the Oriental tra- 
ditions should form a part, along with the Western. 

The significance of this is twofold. First, in contrast to many colleges 


[: DISCUSSING Asian studies for undergraduates two points can 


Witi1amM THEODORE DE Bary is director of the Columbia College Oriental 
Studies Program. This article was drawn from a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies. 
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today where specialists on Asia have been struggling to win a place in 
the curriculum, at Columbia it was the college faculty that came to the 
specialists and asked for courses in Oriental civilizations which would 
fit into the general-education program. Second, at the time this move- 
ment gained momentum, just before and after the Second World War, 
there were already numerous elementary or introductory courses available 
to undergraduates which dealt with one or another aspect of Oriental 
civilizations; for example, Chinese history, language, literature, or art; 
the same for Japanese, and so on. The trouble was that only a few 
undergraduates, whose interests ran along special lines, were attracted to 
such courses, while the great majority, finding their programs heavily 
crowded with pre-professional requirements, regarded these courses 
as luxuries they could not afford, or rather as luxuries they could afford 
to dispense with since they seemed in no way vital to general intel- 
lectual maturity. 

Consequently, the particular need felt in 1946 was for broader courses 
which would introduce the non-specialist—the pre-medical, pre-engineer- 
ing, pre-law students, and not just the humanities or social-science 
majors—to the most general features of the major Oriental civilizations. 
These new courses at Columbia were to be modeled as closely as possible 
on the existing general-education courses for Freshmen, Contemporary 
Civilization in the West and the Humanities (that is, the great books of 
the Western tradition). They were to serve the purposes of liberal edu- 
cation, not merely constitute an introduction to foreign-area studies. I 
stress this distinction because of the widespread tendency today to lump 
the two together. Actually, many, if not most, of the undergraduate 
area studies being added to college curriculums today simply make it 
possible for more students to become area specialists earlier. They are 
not really conceived as part of the liberal education which anyone—even 
the prospective nuclear physicist—should get in college. 


SPACE does not permit me to enter into the philosophy behind the two 
courses which served as our models, but the basic distinction between 
them must be made clear. The Contemporary Civilization course 
has sought to answer these questions: “How have men made a living? 
How have they lived together? How have they interpreted the world 
they have lived in?! Though CC (as we call it) draws upon materials 
from several of the social-science disciplines in answering these questions, 
it is in no sense a piecing together of snatches from, or lectures upon, 
different subject-matters. Always, the kind of integration has been 
striven for which would help the student to realize that in human affairs, 
which defy strict compartmentalization, the several disciplines are an 
aid only in so far as they illuminate, rather than dissect or amputate, 


‘Justus Buchler, “Reconstruction in the Liberal Arts,” 4 History of Columbia College on 
Morningside (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 102. 
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the living reality. For this reason the approach in CC has been from 
the start frankly historical. As J. H. Randall has put it, 


For under-classmen, perhaps the easiest way to treat subjects liberally 
is to teach them historically . . . . History when liberally conceived [as 
Santayana says] has the function either of politics or of poetry. It is political, 
in bringing the past to a focus pon our problems, in illuminating the choices 
which it is ours to make, in making clear why we must face them, and in 
helping us to understand the materials with which we must work. History 
best performs its function as politics when it is functioning as poetry, as a 
revelation of man—and of what human nature has been and has 


° 


become... 2 


As applied to the Oriental traditions, this approach has special sig- 
nificance. There are many persons today who explain the need for 
Asian studies in terms of the rising importance of Asian peoples in the 
world today, of their crucial role in the East-West struggle, and of the 
necessity for Asian-American understanding as the basis of an effective 
foreign policy. There is no question but that such considerations are 
vital in the political, diplomatic, and military arena today, but there is a 
very real question whether they have anything to do with liberal educa- 
tion. The peoples and civilizations of Asia are important to under- 
graduate education, not because they represent factors in the cold war, 
as means to some immediate practical end, but because their experience 
in living together, what they have learned about life, and what they 
have come to understand about the universe we all live in is now part 
of the common human heritage. Nor are these peoples to be studied 
like problem children needing our help. They are to be studied, rather, 
as peoples who can teach us much about ourselves, whose past can give 
us a new perspective on our own, and whose way of looking at things can 
challenge us to a re-examination of our own. 

To accomplish the purposes of the CC course, source readings have 
been used for many years as the main texts, as the “central avenue by 
which students were to examine ‘the development of Western institutions 
and ideas.””* So greatly did these source readings add to the depth and 
excitement, to the sense of immediacy, with which students came into 
contact with the drama of human experience that it became one of our 
primary aims in developing a course on Oriental civilizations to provide 
source readings which would stimulate the student’s imagination and 
thinking processes in a similar manner. Yet it was precisely in this 
connection that we could expect the least help from the traditional 
disciplines of Oriental study. Here the compartments were well estab- 
lished. The study of thought was largely confined to religion and phi- 
losophy and to the classical periods. The study of institutions was 


2John H. Randall, Jr., “Which Are the Liberating Arts?” American Scholar, X111 (April, 1944), 


pp. 147-48. 
’Buchler, op. cit., p. 106. 
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relatively new, and the relation between thought and institutions hardly 
examined at all. Nevertheless, with the support of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the collaboration of colleagues elsewhere in Asia and the West, 
in the last several years we have been able to prepare materials which 
come at least reasonably close to meeting our needs. 

If, however, we were to approach the subject-matter on the level of 
both intellectual and institutional history, it was obvious that there 
would have to be severe limitations on the scope of the course. To 
cover Asia as a whole was certainly out of the question. Only by con- 
centrating upon the major civilizations—those to which even the periph- 
eral areas of Asia had looked for much of their culture—and upon the 
major traditions—those which had sustained intellectual activity on a 
level that might sufficiently challenge the student coming from a study 
of the Western tradition—could we keep the course from becoming a 
mere survey. Accordingly, we decided to restrict ourselves to China, 
Japan, India, and Pakistan. In these relatively well-defined areas we 
would have an opportunity to examine the pervasive problems of the 
ancient agrarian civilizations, the economic relationships, social arrange- 
ments, and political institutions which contributed so much to the stability 
and durability of the most mature Oriental civilizations, and then to see 
these alongside the comparatively younger, more dynamic, and less 
stable society of Japan. We would have an opportunity also to study 
the historical role of the major religious and philosophical traditions— 
Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, and Confucianist—as well as those lesser 
ones—Jain, Taoist, and Shintoist, for instance—which help to underline 
both the unity and diversity of national traditions, and the richness of 
Oriental thought in general. As a stimulus to the student’s own active 
confrontation of the problems found in these social situations and the 
ideas embodied in these traditions, this choice of areas has the advantage 
of offering the historical confrontation of these traditions with each other 
on common ground—in India, Buddhism and Hinduism, Islam and 
Hinduism; in China, Buddhism and Confucianism; in Japan, both of 
these with each other and with Shinto. There is the advantage, too, 
that when the student encounters Buddhism in China and Japan, he has 
already been introduced to it in the land of its origin; he follows its own 
path of historical evolution, instead of seeing it as a brief intrusion upon 
Chinese and Japanese history. Indeed, he appreciates the significance 
of this later development all the more for having seen the fate of Buddhism 
in India. Similarly, he is familiar with Confucianism as a tradition 
closely associated with the civil bureaucracy of China, administering a 
vast and populous empire, before he examines the history of these same 
ideas and institutions as transplanted to the very different soil of aristo- 
cratic, feudal Japan. On the other hand, in the modern period he may 
see some of these tendencies and problems reversed, as Meiji Japan, 
more compact and mobile than her great neighbor, for a time sets the 
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pace and even the example—perhaps similarly inappropriate—for sprawl- 
ing China in the adoption of Western methods, ideas, and institutions. 


IT IS always difficult for us to see a civilization whole, all by itself. 
We do not even begin to understand ourselves and our own society, 
though we spend a lifetime at it, until we come into contact with others; 
and then suddenly the significance of things we have been immersed in, 
surrounded with, breaks in upon us. Students experience this same feeling 
repeatedly as, in their minds, they “live” with one civilization for a time 
and then move on to encounter another. The question is, of course, how 
far and how fast they can move without simply getting giddy, without 
losing all touch with realities. For this reason we have tried to avoid a 
purely topical arrangement of the subject-matter, which would involve 
skipping back and forth from one civilization to another. In our first 
semester we take up the traditional civilizations of India, China, and 
Japan separately and in that order. Indeed, we discourage the making 
of any comparative judgments until the year is well along and the student 
has some understanding of each civilization as a living, growing thing. 
In the second semester the order is not quite so neat. Modern India 
is presented first, since Western power and influence were exerted there 
first and most fully. But then Meiji Japan is taken up, as the first example 
of resurgent nationalism and modernization in Asia, before examining the 
long process of disintegration in the Manchu empire and the unsuccessful 
efforts to reconstitute a stable social and political order before the out- 
break of full hostilities between China and Japan in 1937. At this point 
we turn back to Japan, to the struggle between divergent forces in Japanese 
national life from the First World War to the present. Finally, we take 
up the collapse of Nationalist China and Chinese Communism. 

We do not feel strongly attached or committed to this particular 
sequence of chronological periods, and our source readings, which are 
bound in separate volumes for India, China, and Japan, would be adaptable 
to other schemes of presentation. The important thing for us is that 
within a general chronological sequence we be able to take up broad 
movements or broad topics of significance to the development of the 
civilization as a whole rather than feel obliged to study every aspect of 
every period. In other words, we try to strike a balance between topical 
presentation and chronological development, as in some way I am sure 
almost everyone tries to do. Whether our approach is the best that 
can be worked out, even granting our general principles, is a question 
that I have continued to ask myself and the students. From their 
responses I should say that at least two main points have emerged. 
That is, no matter how much the students may ask for more of this and 
less of that (and one thing they almost always want less of is long reading 
assignments), when the question is put to them whether or not it would 
be better to separate the study of India and Pakistan from that of China 
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and Japan, or South Asia from East Asia (which might make life simpler 
and easier for them), they are unanimous, year after year, in asking that 
the two be kept together. And similarly, when asked if they would 
prefer a purely topical presentation, cutting across all time periods and per- 
haps even across national and cultural borders, they are again unanimous 
in their support of the present historical sequence of topics. These may 
represent only the prejudices of students acquired from their previous 
general-education courses, but at least they seem to be the basic facts we 
have to work with at Columbia. 


NOW I should like to deal briefly with the other of the two courses I 
mentioned at the outset, the Oriental Humanities. This involves the 
reading and discussion, in colloquium form, of great works of literature, 
philosophy, and religion from the Near East, India, China, and Japan. 
In addition to canonical texts like the Koran, the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Shankara, the Analects, and so on, we take up a wide 
variety of plays, poetry, novels, and some art forms for which there are 
no direct counterparts in Western literature. The basic principle in the 
Oriental Humanities, as distinguished from the Civilization course, is 
that these works are considered primarily, not for their historical im- 
portance, but for their intrinsic value to man in any place or time. This 
is not to say that historical factors can be completely dispensed with in 
understanding such texts, or that we would not prefer our Humanities 
students to have been exposed to the Civilization course beforehand. 
The underlying idea is that certain products of the human imagination 
are worth understanding and assimilating for what they are in them- 
selves, for the human values they give expression to. They are to be 
regarded (if I may quote in part from a latter-day exponent of this idea 
at Columbia) “‘as embodying experiences that are recurrent or inevitable; 
as awakening or clarifying universal emotions; as offering what is in- 
trinsically worthy of contemplation; as forcing the translation of older 
standa’ 1s into newer ones; as inspiring the senses and the intellect.” 

Now there is no question but that many works from the Oriental 
traditions answer to this description, as we know from the response of 
our own students to them and from the fact that they are finding a place 
for themselves in paperback editions in drugstores and train stations. 
Today we do not have to argue that such classics have at least as much 
to offer the modern reader as the current best sellers, the way Raymond 
Weaver, one of the great teachers of the Western Humanities at Columbia, 
had to when asked by a lady at a dinner party whether he had read 
Gone with the Wind, which he hadn’t. ‘You ought to,” she said, “‘it’s 
been out six months.” “Have you read the Divine Comedy?” he asked. 
“No,” she answered. “Well, you ought to; it’s been out six hundred 
years.” 

The question may be raised, however, whether it is posite for stu- 


‘Buchler, op. cit., p. 122. 
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dents to read and grasp thirty or forty Oriental classics in one year. 
Their cultural content, their original languages, their ways of thought 
are so different from our own that a full understanding of them can only 
be gotten by prolonged and intensive study. Now, leaving aside the 
problem of whether anyone, even the most thorough specialist, can ever 
be said fully to have understood any of these works, we must certainly 
admit that it is possible by more intensive study to get a better grasp of 
these books than the student gets in the Humanities course. Still, this 
is no reason for denying the great majority of students, who cannot 
afford such intensive study, that measure of benefit which derives from 
reading them at least once. If they have inquiring minds at all, they 
are going to attempt this anyhow, and those who are concerned that 
students not misunderstand these works should certainly try to provide 
them with an opportunity to make the first reading of the texts both an 
appreciative and a critical one. At Columbia we try to do this by taking 
up the works in a colloquium discussion guided by two instructors, one 
a specialist in the literature dealt with, and the other, when possible, a 
teacher drawn from another discipline whose background is in the Western 
Humanities. The function of the latter is both to help the student 
relate what he learns to relevant aspects of the Western tradition and to 
ensure that the discussion is maintained on a general level so that the 
specialist does not drag the conversation off into bypaths most familiar 
to him personally. There is also the incidental advantage of this arrange- 
ment that it introduces some of the rest of the faculty, as well as the stu- 


dents, to these books for the first time. This, of course, is something 
which cannot very well be done by the Civilization course, which, being 
more historical and factual in content, is less susceptible of such general 
treatment. 


AT PRESENT the Oriental Civilization and the Oriental Humanities 
courses are not part of the required general-education program at Colum- 
bia but are taken on an elective basis, mostly by Juniors and Seniors. 
Since Columbia College likes to restrict class sections to around twenty- 
five or thirty students, and the colloquia to fifteen (that is, it tries to 
avoid packing hundreds of students into a lecture room for something 
like a Chautauqua series), offering these courses to a huge captive audience 
would require many sections and a far larger staff, which we could not 
immediately recruit, as the courses in Western Civilization and Hu- 
manities do, from the other departments of the college. For the time 
being, therefore, we are working for a gradual build-up in staff to handle 
the steadily increasing demand. We consider it significant, however, 
that our progress so far has been made with a nucleus of only two spe- 
cialists rather than with a whole galaxy of experts drawn from the grad- 
uate school. This would seem to suggest that smaller liberal-arts 
colleges could present a program in Asian studies similar to the one de- 
scribed without having to assemble a large corps of specialists. 





Always Fired—I Never Quit 


By Rosert Rie 


Archduke Soandso submitted to the final examination (Matura) 
last week. The Board of Examiners met at the . . . Gymnasium, 
where the young prince reported, and found unanimously that His 
Imperial and Royal Highness had passed with the grade “excellent” 
in all subjects. (Austrian court circular. Not actually quoted, but 
so it sounded in the later years of Emperor Franz Joseph. The month 
was usually June... 


IGHT has fallen over the United States, and darkness reigns 
Nee the campus of a certain small, private, military school. 

The bugle has ordered the cadets to bed; lights are out. The 
curtains are drawn behind the windows of the headmaster’s study, for 
the court is in session. As in every court in every country that loves 
law and order, there are a prosecutor, a judge, and a jury. These im- 
portant offices are united in one person—the headmaster, of course, 
whose righteousness and sense of justice are never doubted by anyone 
of influence on campus. The case is grave enough, however, and so the 
dean has been called in to sit in judgment with his boss and the head- 
master’s brother, who is the commandant of the school, a man of action 
and discipline. 

Cadet Tom Carlisle, a long-legged seventeen-year-old from a good 
home, is accused of misbehavior: according to a report on the com- 
mandant’s desk, he had shouted to his history teacher during a written 
test which he, Carlisle, had found too difficult: “Why didn’t you sell 
us the test paper for five bucks so that we could have prepared ourselves 
for these questions?” No, says Tom, it was not quite like that. Or 
rather, he admits shouting and asking such a question. In defense, he 
asserts that Dr. R., the teacher, had said a few days before the examina- 
tion was given that he was ready to sell advance test papers for five 
dollars apiece. 

The headmaster, who was allowed to call himself “Colonel ROTC,” 
since the school was registered with the Department of the Army, asks 
the boy whether he, Tom, is ready to affirm his story under oath. 
“Certainly,” he answers. Then Dr. R., the teacher, is summoned to 


appear. 
Rosert Rie, who formerly practiced law in Vienna, is now assistant professor 

of German at St. Olaf College. The views on American education which Mr. Rie 

expresses are based on sixteen years of teaching experience. 
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WHEN the cadet officer of the day knocked at my door, I had only 
the vaguest idea that my complaint about a student might be the cause 
of the nocturnal summons. I lived in the dormitory building and was 
grateful when a day went by without leaving me the victim of some 
practical joke played by the ‘“‘youngsters”—readily forgiven by the 
administration, since “boys will be boys” and the upkeep of the school 
is dependent upon their parents’ checks. The headmaster hardly an- 
swered my greeting when I entered the study; the other members of his 
board and the boy who was the defendant glared at me as court and 
audience had glared at the defendant in a criminal case of some weight 
in Vienna, where I practiced law before I was a refugee from Hitler- 
occupied Austria. 

“Tom claims,” said the headmaster, “that you offered to sell advance 
copies of your history test for five dollars apiece? What have you to 
say for yourself, Doctor?” 

I was so startled that I hardly could find words; I stammered guiltily 
as I wrestled with that foreign language, English. A foreigner seldom 
finds the right words in moments of crisis, and his accent grows heavy 
with excitement: The poorly chosen words and the sound-effects of guilt 
create the atmosphere that prejudices the court before the evidence is 
offered. 

Tom had pestered me for days before that examination, and I had 
finally said in desperation: ‘For heaven’s sake, Tom, stop bothering me 
about that test. I won’t talk about it, and I shall not sell the questions 
for five dollars apiece .. . .”” Something like that. Could this be the 
case? the headmaster asked the boy. The latter was decent enough to 
admit that he might have made a mistake, might have misinterpreted 
my words. 

With apologies to the two cadets for disturbing them after hours, 
the headmaster dismissed Tom, the O.D., and the other two gentlemen but 
ordered me to stay. It is painful even today to recall what the head- 
master actually told me when we were left alone. Instead of repri- 
manding the boy for low grades, he had transferred his wrath to me: 
I, the teacher, had not used discretion in handling the situation. Tom’s 
impertinence, if not justifiable, was easy to understand. A teacher is not 
expected to teach subjects—he teaches the “whole child.” This is a 
privilege, indeed, and often the unhappy youngsters ought to be paid, 
rather than the teachers, for being exposed to unsatisfactory instruction. 
I should look to my own shortcomings, I who was foreign-born, without 
understanding of young Americans, straightforward youths who were 
not interested in injunctions to study and information about subjects of 
remote interest like European history, but eager to be molded by child- 
centered educators in the pattern of the whole American boy. 

Often during discussions before the school closed for summer vaca- 
tion, the headmaster summoned the members of his faculty in at 
the very last moment to discuss their many and varied shortcomings 
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before handing them their contracts for the next year. This was trans- 
parently an attempt to create strong enough inferiority feelings to fore- 
stall any request for an increase in the meager amount paid in cash at 
the end of each month: the school provided room and board. The 
“colonel” pointed out the weaknesses of the particular teacher already 
present, the shortcomings of his other teachers, the defects of teachers in 
general. They did not cherish the privilege of helping the young. The 
search for knowledge heaps up fact upon fact. Do young people need 
all this? How many will go to college anyway? How many will travel 
abroad and speak a foreign language? We, the teachers, ought to skim 
off the cream of knowledge for young brains and help them to absorb it. 
The headmaster did not say that he had no respect for me. On the 
contrary, he regarded it as good and useful to expose his students to my 
exuberant European personality. However, it was my task to show 
him and them my gratitude for the opportunity of working with such 
precious material as our young people. Shortly afterward, I was told 
that the headmaster was doubtful about the renewal of my contract. 


I SHALL have to confess that I have never had the pleasure of sending 
back my unsigned contract. I have been asked for various “‘reasons” 
to leave the colleges and universities which I served: the student body 
was shrinking in the humanities, there was insufficient demand for the 
foreign languages I taught; my selection of textbooks was too ‘“‘choosy.” 

The last of these criticisms was given as ground for dismissal about 
ten years ago by the president of a church-affiliated college in the Midwest. 
I have taught at two colleges of this type, and there is a very charming 
and very Christian atmosphere about them, although the 10:30 students 
are not as good as the 8 or g o'clock students . . . . Why is this? 

In both colleges, chapel services for students were held at 10:00 A. M. 
and were scheduled to end in time for the students to attend 10:30 
classes. I had the same subject—I believe, it was beginning French— 
at g:00 and at 10:30. The speakers were usually clergymen, active or 
retired, whom the presidents had invited to sermonize. Students of the 
pre-theological, or even the general-humanities, curriculum usually 
listened, but the poor science students, disciples of harder taskmasters, 
did their homework or read their formula-filled textbooks while the 
minister brought to the congregation the ever happy, though not abso- 
lutely new, tidings of the Maker’s kindness and the definitely assured 
salvation of the individual. In one college, the assemblage often used 
to sing “God Himself is present,” especially when the college president 
attended .... People never can get enough of good news, and so the 
services very often ran over the allotted time. Thus it developed that 
the post-chapel classes were soon way behind the pre-chapel classes in 
linguistic accomplishment: While the hearts of the students had been 
freshly refilled with the knowledge of the Lord’s goodness, their progress 
in French was slow. 
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Subscribing to the ideas of freedom of speech and academic freedom 
professed in this country—which scoffs at Russia for sending critics and 
dissenters to Siberia whereas our God-fearing administrators merely 
expel them from the schools—I once protested to a college president and 
his dean, a doctor of education, about the loss of class time incurred by 
the prolongation of chapel services. Which is the bigger and better 
wisdom, I was promptly asked, science, language, grammar, history, or 
the absorption of His principles? 

Can teachers afford to be against Jesus? On the other hand, after 
the great American awakening, are we still going to allow the church 
to pre-empt the time allotted to science classes, now that the shadows of 
Sputnik fall over our lives? “We will bury you!” the present Prime 
Minister of the Soviets has announced. There is nothing wrong with 
college chapel when it does not interfere with the prime purpose of schools, 
just as Sputnik is a nice and interesting invention so long as it is not 
endangering our lives. Incidentally, the college president to whom I 
protested opposed the renewal of my contract: He probably said, quite 
rightly, that I was not adjusted to the American Way of Life. 


HOW successful a teacher—we may ask on the side—was Christ 
himself? Peter, the disciple whom He called the Rock, did not prove 
equal to his task in the hour of decision; Judas Iscariot was a sad failure; 
and the Crucifixion was not the successful end of One who had con- 
ducted classes for adults in behavior and ethics. Successful, I say, by 
the modern American standards of result and accomplishment, of edu- 
cational philosophy, and of speeches delivered to boards of regents or 
junior chambers of commerce. 

How Nikita does his homework and Yelisavetha goes about her 
assignments has become the new gospel. The miracles of Muscovite 
upbringing and discipline are unveiled by the starry-eyed realists who 
have discovered that such a thing as Russian education exists to amaze, 
appall, surprise, and somewhat unbalance red-blooded Americans of 
western- and central-European extraction. We are supposed to believe 
that Russian children do not throw spitballs in class, or that if they do, 
they know by careful application of vector analysis and much scientific 
hocus-pocus exactly the curve the missile will take. 


FROM time to time I go on lecture trips to Europe, especially to 
German and Austrian universities, where I address audiences on topics 
that are chiefly connected with American sociological or educational 
conditions. I have never had the honor or pleasure of being sent by an 
official American agency. I am a free lance, and this circumstance, 
although it restricts financial gain, has the advantage of giving me greater 
freedom to voice opinions. 

A few years ago I lectured to a group of German teachers during a 
gathering in the Harz mountains, not far from the zonal border. American 
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education was the topic, and I painted a rather dark picture of the situa- 
tion—yet probably a brighter one than is painted now by men like Killian 
of MIT, Admiral Rickover, and others. At the close of my lecture, an 
American woman in the audience—a former immigrant like me and a 
social worker in one of the large eastern cities of the United States— 
rose to her feet in rebuttal. She traveled on behalf of the Department 
of State. Essentially, she reprimanded me for giving such a gloomy 
impression of American education: It was, in general, an extremely 
efficient and satisfactory system of keeping children occupied while their 
parents were working; citizenship was its ideal, not cramming children 
with knowledge, and so on. The speech was extremely adroit and was 
calculated to impress the European educators present with the demo- 
cratic core and child-centered emphasis of the American schools. Since 
much American money had gone into the very building where I had spoken, 
and where I was housed and fed as my speaker’s fee “in kind,” my criti- 
cism and the lady’s refutation created a good deal of embarrassment for 
the administration. Although other teachers from other nations went 
into very detailed criticism of their respective school systems, I could 
not overcome the feeling that I had let down the Stars and Stripes by 
pointing out a few weaknesses in American education. 

Before my trip, the State Department had secured my services in 
advance as an educational specialist for the summer—Germany was to be 
my region. But by summer someone had interfered, and I went on my 
own. In this case, I was fired before the job materialized. When I 


returned to the States, I also returned to the school where I used to teach, 
a Negro college in the South. But the administration would not tolerate 
me. I was overheard saying that with approaching integration a Negro 
student would have to meet the same standards as a white student. A 
dark skin, underprivileged status, and constant emphasis on both would 
not excuse academic deficiency. My contract was, of course, not renewed, 
and I went north. Very far north. 


EVEN in that northwesternmost school at the end of the American 
free world, the University of Alaska, the greatest influence is exerted by 
the educationists. A young man is an excellent historian—and he 
works for his B. A. in history. He takes French—French is not easy 
forhim. He changes his major to education, and thus avoids the language 
requirement. To become an elementary-school teacher, one year of 
English suffices. 4n elementary teacher don’t need no more. His English 
will be appropriate. The school is specialized: The engineers know 
engineering, the educators study education. The world is afraid of 
Russia, we admit. If it turns to America, it is uneasy, for it is apparent 
that there is no room for cultural studies in American education. 

To be sure, Europe has suffered shipwreck; no educated European 
can point to his country, to his continent, as a “‘success” in the American 
sense. Stefan Zweig, in his beautiful and melancholic autobiography, 
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The World of Yesterday, described a Viennese Gymnasium with an accu- 
rateness and bitterness that outdo even Thomas Mann’s famous school 
chapter in Buddenbrooks. However, we must admit one thing: The 
Gymnasium, the lycée, any Continental institution of learning with a long 
tradition, has a definite core, sets up appreciable, though not always 
marketable, values, and prepares its students for a society that respects 
those values. 

It is never the masses that are to blame for low standards: This 
statement was made by no less aristocratic « thinker than the great 
German, Friedrich Schiller, who claims that the audience, that is, the 
mass, is essentially neutral and inclined co follow the writer—in our case 
the educator. We can rest assured that most of our American parents 
admire high scholastic standards, want their children to rise above their 
own level, and would sponsor goals that are not always material. 

Let us be clear about the part America must play in the world. The 
United States has become the leader of the Occident, and in presiding 
over a highly civilized and traditional-minded part of the world, Ameri- 
cans cannot afford—again educationally speaking—to run around in the 
cheap coveralls of our present curriculums while those who look to America 
for leadership appear in the traditional robes, in grand apparat. Today 
there is a common ground of Bi/dung, to use an excellent German word, 
for the western European student and the savage from behind the Iron 
Curtain. The young American is excluded. The lack of an education 
on the level of his peer’s from western Europe brings isolation to the 
American which he—two souls in his breast like Faust—covets and 
abhors. 

There is no need to imitate Russia suddenly, to adopt western European 
curriculums at once or in foto. Many excellent institutions in the United 
States still hold to the old occidental tradition and stand on common 
ground with Europe. However, certain educational principles will have 
to be established if our young people are to become the servants of a 
nation that can truly act as leader of the Western world: 

1. Not training in the ideals of citizenship, but the transmission of 
information, should be the core of any educational establishment; a well- 
informed graduate will be a good citizen. 

2. Curriculums in the secondary schools—varied according to the 
basic interests of the students, be they classical-philological or mathe- 
matical-scientific—should be co-ordinated with the curriculums of 
secondary schools in the educationally advanced countries of western 
Europe. 

3. Courses in basic subjects should be required in secondary schools; 
certain electives may be counted toward the number of credit-units if 
successfully passed, but the main subjects—English, one foreign language 
(or more, according to the type of school), science, history, social science— 
should form the basis of study, and the student’s failure in any one of 
them ought to prevent promotion. 
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4. A final examination in the main subjects should be given before 
a local board of high-school and college teachers if the candidate wants 
to enter college. 

5. This examination should be uniform throughout the nation. 

6. All secondary-school teachers ought to have at least a Master’s 
degree in their subject-matter field or satisfactory teaching experience and 
publications in the field. 

7. An excessive number of credit-hours in methods courses for 
teachers are now required in most states: not more than eight or ten 
should be necessary for teacher certification. Teachers would then have 
time to acquire mastery of their subject-matter. 

8. School boards for secondary schools should be abolished. Super- 
vision of curriculum and instruction should be conducted by especially 
appointed and trained public servants with a higher degree—preferably 
not in education. 

g. Trustees or regents of colleges or universities should be required 
to hold at least a Master’s degree; 50 per cent of them should have 
doctorates. 

10. While institutions of higher learning ought to adopt nation-wide 
standards of selectivity in their programs, the non-preparatory cur- 
riculums on the secondary level could still continue to function on a 
broad educational basis. 

This decalogue is only a framework within which details would have 
to be worked out. I would gladly help to do this if interest could be 
aroused and freedom of speech assured—a freedom much talked about 
in this country but seldom granted. 





A Fulbrighter Views Dutch 
Education 
A Comparative Study 


By Ernest W. KINnNE 


HEN our group of Fulbrighters arrived in the Netherlands, a 

W part of the world-wide exchange of teachers and students, we 
discovered that sixteen of our group were to be lecturers or 

research scholars in eight Dutch universities, thirty-two graduate students 
were to have a year of study in Holland, and seventeen teachers were 
assigned to various secondary schools. Aside from my own work, which 
provided many valuable associations with my Dutch colleagues and stu- 
dents, I also had the opportunity of visiting classes in several schools 
throughout the country, including the Technical University at Delft, 
which might well be called Holland’s M.I.T., and the municipal technical 
schools in Haarlem and Rotterdam. Long recognized for their land 
drainage and reclamation work, for building canals and ships, and for 
their construction of port facilities that make Rotterdam second to none 
in efficiency, Dutch engineers are in demand all over the world. How 
has this small nation of ten million, generally known for its tulips and 
windmills, achieved such eminence in technology? That was the question 
I asked myself as I visited Dutch schools. In view of our much publicized 


need for engineers, we might well study technical education in the 
Netherlands. 


IN THE first place, one must realize that the educational system of 
Holland is very different from that of the United States. A small country 
with a homogeneous population, of course, may seem to be in an enviable 
position in the light of the staggering educational problems that face us. 
Although the Dutch are traditionally a conservative people, one is sur- 
prised at the diversity of schools and educational opportunities offered 
their youth. The country is divided almost equally religiously, and the 
barrier that separates political parties and labor unions, and splits the 
country into many Roman Catholic and Protestant groups, also divides 
the nation’s schools. But the parents have complete freedom in choos- 
ing the kind of education they want for their children. Moreover, the 
state grants the same financial assistance to Catholic, to Calvinist, or 
to other private non-church schools that it gives to public schools, pro- 
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vided that teaching staffs, buildings, and equipment come up to required 
standards. Unless they are private or denominational, elementary schools 
are generally free to all. Secondary schools are not free, but grants are 
given to needy students. Parents are charged for their children’s edu- 
cation according to their ability to pay, and fees are calculated in propor- 
tion to their income tax. Thus those who pay little or no income tax 
pay no tuition. Private schools also charge a sliding scale of tuition 
ranging from a comparatively high rate for the well-to-do to no fees 
at all for parents with a low income. In a recent year the Dutch 
government allotted 11.6 per cent of the national budget, or 441,000,000 
guilders, for education. This amount represents the government’s 
share in expenditures for administration, supervision, and subsidies to mu- 
nicipal and private schools. 


ILLITERACY is almost nonexistent in the country; for example, just 
before the outbreak of the Second World War the rate of illiteracy among 
the draftees was only 7 per 10,000. Any American who has visited the 
Netherlands in recent years is amazed at the facility with which the man 
in the street, cab drivers, ticket agents, store clerks, and teenagers reply 
to his inquiries in English, often with an Oxford accent. The answer is 
that the study of English, French, and German is a universal requirement 
in Dutch schools, and then there is the all-pervasive influence of the films. 
Since the Dutch depend so much upon international commerce and 
world-wide shipping, they simply must learn languages. A businessman 
in Amsterdam may pick up his telephone and instantly have to reply in 
English, French, or German. Other peoples will not use Dutch. Lan- 
guages are taught in conformity with a rigid schedule. The requirements 
for all subjects are identical for all schools throughout the nation. 
Government-regulated programs and schedules are supervised by the 
Ministry of Education. In both public and private schools the same 
regulations apply to the curriculum, the number of hours per week 
allotted for each subject, and the qualifications of the teaching staff. 
In both types of schools, government support for teachers’ salaries, new 
buildings, and equipment is identical. 


BEGINNING with pre-school or nursery-school education, we find that 
these schools, both municipal schools and private schools supported by 
municipalities, have flourished since the war. Compulsory education 
begins at the age of six and continues six years in the elementary schools. 
In addition to the usual subjects, elementary biology and physics, sewing 
for the girls and elementary French may be added. After completing 
the elementary school, the pupil has a wide choice: (1) He may take a 
seventh- and eighth- grade extension course and go to work when he 
reaches the school-leaving age of fourteen years and eight months. (Of 
late there has been much agitation for educational reform to increase the 
compulsory school age.) (2) He may select a trade school in which to 
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learn carpentry, auto mechanics, printing, baking, and so on. (3) The 
pupil who does not intend to go to high school may continue his education 
in a U.L.O. school, the abbreviation for “an extended elementary school.” 
It might be called an intermediate school for youths from twelve to 
sixteen who have no desire or aptitude for the more rigorous intellectual 
discipline of the Dutch high school. According to the latest figures 
available, there are over goo U.L.O. schools for more than 130,000 pupils. 
Even here, however, two or three foreign languages may be taught, 
although some schools are dropping French as a requirement; other 
subjects include world history, geometry, algebra, and science. Night 
schools also provide classes for office or factory workers. Then there 
are schools for the blind, for the deaf, and for mentally and physically 
handicapped children. The Dutch are also proud of their progressive 
schools, and point out that two of the royal princesses have attended one 
of these. Montessori schools have flourished surprisingly, and several 
schools, I was told, have adopted a form of the Dalton plan. 

In short, for students who do not go to the universities, schools of 
abundant variety exist for every need: domestic science for the girls, 
technical training for the boys, social work, physical culture, art, and 
music—both private and municipal institutions. In Holland there 
are a few special high schools for teaching agriculture, including hor- 
ticulture, dairying, and tropical agriculture, and such courses may be 
continued at the Agricultural University at Wageningen. The ele- 
mentary technical schools offer courses in handicrafts, industrial and 
fine arts, fisheries and inland shipping, domestic service, and agri- 
culture. Secondary technical schools continue the training prescribed 
by the Minister of Education. The textile schools, aviation schools, 
electro-technical schools, and of course—for a seafaring people like the 
Dutch—navigation schools are of great importance. Many of these 
schools have departments of architecture, marine engineering, naval 
architecture, canal-building, engine-building, and chemical technology. 
Training is provided for shoemakers, goldsmiths and silversmiths, makers 
of precision instruments, watchmakers, draftsmen, butchers, hotel 
managers, and many others. 


ONE might say that the Dutch, and the Europeans generally, differ from 
us in their concept of education; to them education means instruction— 
teaching subjects, facts, knowledge. The education that seeks to develop 
the “whole child,” the well-rounded, well-adjusted person is quite un- 
known. The emphasis is primarily upon work. Very little stress is put 
upon play or social activities. No basketball tournaments, high-school 
bands, or week-end dances distract attention from serious work. Most 
of the physical training consists of intramural sports and three or four 
soccer games in the fall. I recall one Christmas all-school party at which 
dancing was permitted, two plays during the winter for students with 
dramatic interests, and a rather solemn “banquet” at the end of the 
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year for graduating students, at which long after-dinner speeches were 
made by faculty and students. That social calendar would seem rather 
meager in a modern American high school. Even one of the Dutch 
students who had heard something of American schools and youth activi- 
ties ventured to complain to me about the lack of social life. 

One of the very important differences between Dutch and American 
education is the rigidity of the curriculum in the Netherlands lyceum or 
Gymnasium as compared with that of the American high school. In 
Holland these schools must conform to a carefully worked out govern- 
ment program and prepare the students for final examinations which are 
government-supervised and government-administered. Thus, with an 
identical curriculum, pupils from the same type of secondary schools 
have had the same kind of training and have to come up to at least a 
minimum standard to fulfill the requirements of the final examination, 
for which every Dutch student has a wholesome respect. 

Since the student is given no choice of subjects or of the program he 
is to follow, counselors or guidance experts are unknown in Dutch high 
schools. Inasmuch as the program is government-controlled, the need 
for counselors has not been apparent. To be sure, the headmasters, 
and frequently the teachers, may advise students, and they often keep 
in close contact with the parents by means of periodical reports and 
letters. In a school with which I am familiar—and I believe the practice 
is general—the headmaster devoted one afternoon each week to conferences 
with the parents of his students. Because family ties are still very 
strong in Holland, the boy or girl naturally turns to his parents for advice 
and guidance much more than seems to be true in America today. 

With the aid of his parents, the child at twelve must determine whether 
he will go on to a secondary school or to some special trade school, and 
much will depend upon his father’s pocketbook. Having finished the six 
years of elementary-school education, he must pass an entrance examina- 
tion, again identical all over the country, to enter a secondary school and 
prepare for the university. Actually only 7 per cent of the students 
attend the Gymnasium (grammar school), the Hogere Burgerschool 
(H. B. S.), which is a secondary school, or a lyceum, all three types of 
schools preparing for the university. 


THE curriculum of the Gymnasium, a six-year course, is rigidly pre- 
scribed by the Higher Education Act. Its chief emphasis is upon the 
classics and modern languages. In fact, half of the student’s time is 
taken up with the study of languages. Those who want to study theology, 
literature, philosophy, law, or economics have to take more literature and 
history than pupils intending to study medicine, mathematics, or science. 
After having completed their six years’ course, the students are examined 
by the teachers under the supervision of qualified persons appointed by 
the government. When the ordeal of the einde examens is past, the 
successful candidates in the oral examinations, who have been required 
to speak French, German, and English in the subjects tested, may enter 
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a university. Traditionally given on a day set by the Ministry of 
Education in The Hague, the written examinations are identical for all 
pupils from the same type of school, and take place throughout the 
country at exactly the same hour on the appointed day. 


FOUNDED in 1863, the Hogere Burgerschool is literally a higher school 
for citizens, and, as in the Gymnasium, the students are selected by means 
of an entrance examination. The five-year curriculum includes the 
following subjects: mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
cosmography, economics and statistics, political science, geography, 
history, French, German, English, Dutch, commercial subjects, geo- 
metrical and freehand drawing, and physical training. Usually the 
H.B.S. is divided into two sections, A and B. Those who enter Type B 
study more mathematics and science to prepare to enter a university to 
study medicine, mathematics, engineering, science, economics, political 
or social science, or agriculture. Those who pass the final examinations 
in Type A go into business immediately, which happens frequently, or 
study at the universities. 


THE lyceum, the latest development in Dutch secondary schools, is a 
combination of the Gymnasium and the H.B.S., with the added advantage 
that the students follow the same curriculum during the first two years. 
This type of school was established to postpone the choice which pupils—: 
or to be more exact, their parents—have to make between the H.B.S. 
and the Gymnasium. The final examinations are the same as those 
mentioned previously, and the successful candidates are eligible to enter 
the university.! 

These schools are coeducational, but there are also schools for girls, 
called the M.M.S., which may be separate or part of a lyceum. These 
girls’ schools also give a five-year course, again offering the traditional 
four modern languages but allowing more time for the study of literature, 
art, history, music, and geography, including much less science and 
mathematics, and presenting some homemaking courses like needlework 
and handicrafts. Frankly, this school is for girls who have not the 
capacity or interest for university work, and is a terminal course. Special 
schools in home economics are also available. 

Although Holland is a very democratic country in many respects, 
there is considerable snobbery associated with the Gymnasium or lyceum. 
Most proud of their traditions are Latin grammar schools or Gymnasiums, 
some of which go back to the Middle Ages, one of the oldest in Rotterdam 
tracing its foundation to 1328. Since half of the student’s time is spent 
in the study of languages, Latin and Greek predominating, the course 
at the Gymnasium is a rigorous one designed for the intelligent and 
bookish student. Almost equally difficult is H.B.S.-B, with its great 
emphasis upon mathematics through differential and integral calculus 


1Philip J. Idenburg, Education in the Netherlands (The Hague: Netherlands Government 
Information Service, 1950). 
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and science in all five years. In fact, a common complaint I heard was 
that the curriculum is overcrowded with the fourteen subjects on which 
the student must stand a final examination! Some reform is necessary 
to extend the H.B.S. to six years. Even now, many students are forced 
to drop out or take more than five years to finish. 


SINCE the Dutch secondary school is highly selective, it presents 
literally education for the few as compared with mass education in our 
junior and senior high schools. We must remember that only 7 
per cent of this age group are in Dutch high schools, while the others 
attend special trade or technical schools or continue their general edu- 
cation until permitted to go to work at the age of fifteen. To put it 
another way, in 1952 there were 6,970 elementary schools with 1,250,831 
pupils, while the high schools totaled 359 with only 83,585 enrolled. 
In 1956, after an extensive tour of schools all over America, two Dutch 
educators on a Rockefeller grant made this comparison: 
It can hardly be doubted that the Dutch system results in the pupils’ 
“learning” more than is the case in America. On leaving high school the 
Dutch pupil has more ready knowledge at his disposal than the American 
boy or girl of the same age. The American pupil, on the other hand, has 
been able to spend more time on matters of immediate importance for 
everyday life. He is to be envied for having more spare time. Also he 
has received an education better suited to his individual aptitude. We can 
understand an American shuddering on hearing about the Dutch system 
in which a pupil who cannot keep up with his class “misses his remove” 
and must repeat all of his subjects . . . including those he did manage.* 


One can well imagine American parents also shuddering over the Dutch 
class schedule of 34 to 36 hours a week with classes on Saturday mornings, 
and not less than 30 hours of difficult studies that require at least two or 
three hours of homework every day. The American teenager would be 
in open revolt at such a “ghastly” system. True, the Dutch school 
puts a heavy load upon the adolescent. As our Dutch visitors observed, 
“We got the impression that American children have more fun than 
Dutch boys and girls. We were often struck by the fact that American 
teenagers are ahead of Dutch boys and girls in social attitudes. They 
know their way about, how to behave. They are more independent.” 
This fact they attribute to various circumstances, such as earning money 
at an earlier age and the greater freedom given them by their parents 
to drive cars and “date.” 


ALTHOUGH the Dutch educators I met often commented on the “leveling 
tendency” of American education, which penalizes the talented student, 
they never seemed to consider the fact that their lock-step system, while 
demanding much more of the average student, might somewhat cramp 
and frustrate the bright boy. But they were right, of course, in thinking 
that we give far more attention to the dull student than we do to the 


*Taken from a report by the deans of students of the Technical Institute at Delft and the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. 
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brilliant one. They disapprove, too, of allowing the high-school student 
to choose his own courses, so that, as recently revealed both before and 
after Sputnik, fewer than one in four of our eighteen-year-olds has had 
a single course in chemistry, one in five a course in physics. Moreover, 
we are told that 20 per cent of American high schools do not even offer 
courses in physics and chemistry, and many are weak in mathematics. 
This lack of standardization of American high schools, shown on widely 
different educational levels in various states and even in cities or towns 
within the same state, has resulted in chaotic conditions in American 
schools. I must concede that the Dutch student entering the university 
is two years ahead of ours in mathematics, often has an advantage in 
science, and obviously is superior in his mastery of languages. I can also 
testify from personal experience that there are poor as well as good or 
excellent Dutch secondary schools, and that while there can be a great 
range in standards even there, undoubtedly there is a far greater homo- 
geneity than in our product. Since only 4 per cent of Dutch students 
of college age are attending a university, however, while i in America about 
30 per cent are enrolled, one cannot fairly compare “‘averages.’ 


AS I traveled about Holland, one fact impressed me: A greater 
contrast between the Dutch high school and the Dutch university cannot 
easily be imagined. From the strict discipline of the Gymnasium or 
lyceum, the youth is suddenly thrown upon his own resources. Literally, 
he is free as the wind. Sometimes this freedom is very bad for him. 
Relaxing from the strain of final examinations, the student may let down 
and accomplish almost nothing in his first year at the university. More- 
over, it is possible for him to hang on for eight, ten, or twelve years 
without taking a degree; there seems to be no provision for eliminating 
the unfit or lazy student before his father stops sending him checks. 
One can see the danger here of wasting time and manpower. At the Dutch 
university the student is free in preparing for his final examinations; he 
has no obligation to attend classes, where the roll is never taken, and 
there are no semester examinations in individual courses to cloud his 
future. The students can prolong their studies as long as they choose, 
and they jealously guard these privileges. When I was in the Nether- 
lands, an act before Parliament nearly caused student riots—or at least 
came as close to doing so as is possible with the law-abiding Dutch. 
It was proposed that legislation be passed to force university students to 
conclude their studies within a reasonable length of time. Cries of 
protest came from every university in the country (and there are ten of 
them with a total enrollment of about 30,000), mass meetings were held, 
and finally a delegation of students waited upon Parliament with a peti- 
tion to protect their cherished freedoms. Parliament backed down, the 
students won the day, and they were wined and dined by the Minister of 
Education to celebrate their victory. 

The Dutch maintain that in spite of its drawbacks—conspicuously, 
the wasting of valuable years—the university system develops a sense of 
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responsibility and maturity. The American undergraduate college, with 
its army of deans and assistant deans, may lead to “hand-holding” and 
“spoon-feeding.” Dutch visitors to American campuses are impressed 
by the fact that the American college considers itself responsible for the 
student’s entire well-being and devotes special care to those in scholastic 
difficulties. They missed the challenge of the Dutch system that forces 
the student to shoulder the responsibility: for his own welfare. Thus, 
though our high-school students appeared more independent than theirs, 
they thought American university students less so. 

Realizing that the sudden change from the restrictions of the carefully 
regulated secondary school to the almost complete freedom from restraint 
in the university is too great, since the Second World War all Dutch 
universities have appointed deans of students for counseling service. 
But this is only a beginning. Services are never pressed upon the student, 
who must take the initiative in seeking an appointment with the dean. 
Above all, the student must not be made to feel that he is under guardian- 
ship, and mutual confidence must be maintained. 

The informality of the American classroom in discussion groups and 
seminars and the close contact between students and professors were 
regarded with approval by observers from Europe, where a genuine barrier 
exists between the student and his professor. They also commended 
the more favorable ratio between students and faculty in this country. 


We got no clear idea of the value of the, American system of educational 
testing. In the Netherlands, the system of testing is more usual with 
people applying for jobs in trade or industry. Up till now it is little used 
in education .... We sometimes got the impression—but we may be 
mistaken—that too much testing (and the same goes for too much counsel- 
ing) ultimately might lead to the students’ sense of responsibility being 
sapped, causing students to leave all decisions to other persons. On the 
whole, however, we have a great admiration for the many services rendered 
by American deans of students and we are well aware of the fact that we in 
Europe can learn a great deal from them.’ 


In the Netherlands, a country of ten million people, there are ten 
universities, half of which are state-supported. The largest, Amsterdam 
Municipal University, has an enrollment of 6,700—1,700 of whom are 
women students; Delft Technical University is second, with 5,300; 
Utrecht has 5,200; and Leyden has 4,100. Men outnumber women 
five toone. Many courses given in American universities are not offered. 
For example, dentistry, pharmacy, library training, advertising and 
publicity, business administration, public health, and dramatic art are 
given in special training schools not connected with universities. 


TURNING our attention more specifically to technical training, we find 

that Holland has developed technical schools on three levels: the lower 

and the middle technical schools culminate in the higher technical school 

called the Technical University at Delft. It was my privilege to visit 
5Tbid. 
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representative lower and middle schools in Rotterdam and Haarlem and 
at the University at Delft. One of the best schools of its type, at 
Haarlem, has an enrollment of 800 and a faculty of 75. Another school 
in Rotterdam, rebuilt since the war, has machine shops that would be 
envied by similar schools in America. 

After graduation from the elementary school, a boy may enroll in 
the lower technical school for practical vocational training in trades like 
carpentry, metalworking, or automobile mechanics. For most, this is a 
terminal course which usually takes two years. A few of the more intel- 
ligent boys from the lower school may enter the middle school for four 
more years of training, although most of the students there come from 
the Gymnasium or are H.B.S.-B graduates. At Haarlem, in a typical 
entering class of 230, 20 per cent may come from the lower school, the 
remainder from secondary schools. Because of his superior background 
in mathematics and science, a student from a good high school may 
complete the course in one year less than the four years ordinarily re- 
quired. After four to six months, perhaps twenty students will be 
dropped from the first class as clearly unfit for engineering, and about 
175 may be expected to survive the final examinations. (This com- 
paratively small number of failures is explained by the fact that the 
students are carefully selected in the first place.) It is a difficult cur- 
riculum that formerly required the student to attend classes and lab- 
oratories 42 hours a week, including Saturday mornings, although in 
1957 the requirement was reduced to 39 hours a week. (It should be 
remembered, too, that all Dutch schools are in session from the first of 

. September to the middle of July.) 

The students follow the same course at first, starting their specializa- 
tion in the second year. Like technical students in America, the Dutch 
student has generous amounts of mathematics and design, with at least 
half of his instruction in shop or laboratory. After two years of basic 
courses, he spends one entire year at practical work in industry; often 
he works from three to six months with one firm and then will be changed 
to another to enrich his experience. During this year he is under the con- 
stant supervision of an instructor, for whom he is required to write a 
report on his work experience. To me this arrangement seemed very 
valuable for his later work. His last year is highly specialized, much time 
being devoted to projects, individual and group. Self-activity, as the 
Dutch term it, is promoted in this final year. 

All through the four-year course a sound preparation for practical 
life is stressed. In drawing classes, the student is treated individually, 
given varied subjects, beginning with construction and design of simple 
objects and machine parts, and going on to more complex problems. 
Drawings are completely detailed and are executed as they are in actual 
professional practice. 

Because Holland is only a few hours distant by train from other 
countries in which Dutch is not spoken, and because her commercial 
activities require constant contact with other nations, her technical 
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students must be fairly competent in several languages. Near!v all of 
the entering students have had two or three years of German and English, 
and those from the H.B.S., as we have seen, have had five; but they 
continue the study of these languages one hour a week for three years in 
the middle school. At the end of their program they are able to read 
technical articles in three languages. Though taught chiefly by the 
translation method, most students learn to speak English and German 
well enough to get along during their year of practical work in industry, 
which usually involves spending a year abroad. In the future more time 
will be devoted to conversation in foreign-language study. The ordinary 
class is to be divided into three groups of eight pupils, each group meeting 
for conversation every three weeks. They will also learn to write letters 
in German and English. Obviously, attention is focused upon the 
utilitarian aspects of language, and little or no consideration is given to 
appreciation of literature. 

Other educational features are an extensive library of technical works 
and a film-projection room. The laboratories and machine shops seem 
to be well equipped, even though the large building that houses them 
may be old and dingy. Also, as in America, field trips are widely used. 
Students, with teacher guidance, make many excursions to all sorts of 
industries: for example, a visit to the Krupp works. Such trips are 
most numerous in the fourth (senior) class. 

The middle technical school is supported almost entirely from public 
funds. Of the total cost for each student, ranging between 1,600 and 
1,800 guilders, the Netherlands government contributes 75 per cent and 
the municipal government 25 per cent. The students’ parents may pay 
a small tuition fee according to their incomes, such payments ranging 
up to 200 guilders a year.‘ 


THE keystone of the arch is the Technical University at Delft. 
Founded in 1842 as the Konenklijke Akademie with fourteen professors 
and forty-eight students, in 1905 it became Delft Technish Hogeschool 
(higher technical school) with 1,104 students enrolled; the enrollment 
increased to 2,500 students in 1924, and in 1955-56 to 5,089, seventy- 
seven of whom were women. By 1954-55 there were 8,675 registered 
engineers from Delft in the Netherlands and 1,514 in foreign countries. 
Dutch engineers are in great demand all over the world for land drainage 
and reclamation work, shipbuilding, and harbor improvement and con- 
struction work. 

At present, the number of professors at Delft totals 133. I am 
indebted to P. M. Heertjes for an explanation of the academic ranks. 


Instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor: these 
titles are not known here. We have the gewoon hoogleraar, who is appointed 
by the state. These professors give full time to their profession. In the 
second place we have the dbuitengewoon hoogleraar. These men have full 
employment in industry, but teach one day a week, or the equivalent, 


‘The guilder has a present exchange value of about twenty-five cents. 
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and receive a stipend for this from the State. These men, of course, treat 

their own special subjects. 

A third type, the dijzonder or special professor, is not appointed by 
the state, but rather, with the approval of the state, by some group, 
perhaps by a grant from industry; or he may be a visiting professor from 
abroad. Two years ago there were only six of these special professors, 
46 of the second category, and 81 of the regular or ordinary professors, 
making a total of 133. 

The Aoogleraren have assistants to help them in the laboratories or 
with the construction of scientific equipment, so-called “scientific govern- 
ment employees” and instructeurs, who are permanently employed 
by the university; graduate students still working on a dissertation are 
called assistenten and are employed on a temporary, part-time basis 
as in American universities. “Finally, there are /ectoren (lecturers), who 
have charge of courses and as respects academic level can in general be 
equated with the Aoogleraren. However, they have no laboratory of 
their own, but carry on their work and teaching in a particular laboratory.” 

While the catalogue sent me by the University shows a carefully 
worked out program, usually requiring a minimum of five years, very 
few students manage to take a degree in that period of time. The majority 
require six or seven years, and not a few eight. The Doctor’s degree 
usually takes two years more. Efforts are being made to shorten the 
time needed to acquire the Jr. before one’s name, but, as I have already 
pointed out, the students themselves do not take kindly to any infringe- 
ment upon their precious rights or freedoms. 

However, except for engineers in physics, practical training in industry 
(Praktisch werken) is one requirement that they must meet to qualify 
for the title of Jr. The required amount of practical training varies 
from two to six months and is usually taken in summer vacations so that 
the student may become acquainted with conditions in industry. 

The entering students are eighteen to twenty years of age or older 
after their military service. Delft is, perhaps, somewhat in advance of 
other Dutch universities in using psychological tests for entering stu- 
dents; and, according to the assistant dean of students, some attempt is 
being made to use aptitude tests. Though the guidance program at 
present is inadequate, some counseling is given. As at other Dutch uni- 
versities, the student is regarded as an adult, and the University assumes 
little or no responsibility for his health or his morals. His private life 
is his own affair. 

The student faces three major academic hurdles during his career. 
Preparatory examinations (including a great deal of mathematics and 
physics) are taken after two years, in M~, or September, whenever the 
student feels prepared. Two years later, if the student works on schedule, 
come the candidate’s examinations. Theoretically, if rarely in practice, 
the final examinations come one year later. 

Student costs and finances are a matter of some interest. A general 
fee of 210 guilders a year is charged, and 60 guilders for examinations. A 
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variety of grants and scholarships aid needy students, although the 
number of such scholarships is limited as compared with those available 
in American universities. On this subject, I could get only very vague 
information. Sons of employees in industries receive grants, and some 
funds are available from other private sources. Financial aid is also 
available upon applying to the government. A student may arrange 
a loan at interest in his first year. Thereafter, if he has a good record, 
he does not have to repay government loans. 

Although Delft has no dormitories or fraternities, it does have student- 
managed clubs. Some of the older clubs are for Catholic students or for 
Reformed Church groups. Others have no religious affiliation whatsoever. 
Perhaps the most coveted club is the Student Corps, which is influential 
in matters of student government. Students with a philosophical bent 
may join the Socrates Club, and there are other organizations representing 
varied interests. One club is responsible for arranging university enter- 
tainments: concerts, plays presented by The Hague Comédie, the Nether- 
lands Comédie, and the Rotterdam Theater, the Hungarian String 
Quartet (season of 1955-56), and the culminating event of the season, 
the ballet of the Netherlands Opera. And we must not overlook De 
Delftsche Vrouwelijke Studenten Vereeniging, the Club for women students. 

Although the courses of study are admittedly technical, the students 
are given some cultural background. Every year the University provides 
a series of evening lectures. The programs are varied annually. Some- 
times the lectures are in philosophy or theology; again, special lecturers 


in literature may be brought in. I was told by the dean of students that 
from 500 to 600 students regularly attend these lectures voluntarily. 

So great is the growth and the anticipated expansion of the University 
that the thirty-eight buildings are no longer adequate. The Dutch 
government has appropriated 60,000,000 guilders for a new campus, now 
partially completed. 


IF ALL of these ramifications of Dutch education have proved a bit 
bewildering, you may have shared my amazement at the rich variety of 
schools in such a small country. Certainly the Dutch have tried to 
provide a school for every conceivable need. American educators may 
find some flaws in the system as I have outlined it. In spite of all the 
stratification in schools, I found in teaching in one of the lyceums, gener- 
ally recognized as one of the superior schools of the country, that most 
of the students had no more intellectual curiosity than have their American 
counterparts, and no more desire to study for the sheer joy of learning. 
Nevertheless, the final examination furnishes a powerful motivation; and 
life is very serious, even grim. for the upper-class pupil. As I look back 
over my experience, I sometimes wonder whether overemphasis upon 
discipline and rote memory may not have stifled some of the creativeness 
of the better students. Being a foreign observer, after all, I do not feel 
competent to pass judgment. 





The Harrisburg Area Center for 
FAligher Education 


Its Background and Program 


By A. C. BAuGHER 


T IS now commonly believed that the number of youth who will be 

seeking admission to colleges and universities in 1970 will be approxi- 

mately twice as large as the number presently enrolled. It is obvious 
that there is no uniform way of meeting the need for more post—high- 
school education. The existing facilities of an area and the characteristic 
needs of the population of that particular area must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the most practical solution. The answer for 
the densely populated areas of the North Atlantic states, where there 
are many colleges, will of necessity be different from that for the less 
densely populated areas where relatively few colleges are established. 
The number, location, type, and size of existing colleges and universities 
in a particular area are factors which need to be weighed in determining 
how to meet, in the most economical and practical way, the demand for 
more educational facilities at the college level. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with a population of 11,000,000 
now has 119,000 students enrolled in her 115 institutions offering instruc- 
tion on the post-high-school level. Of these, 104 are four-year institu- 
tions and 11 are junior colleges. These institutions are dispersed through- 
out the entire commonwealth so that go per cent of the population of the 
state is within twenty-five miles of an institution of higher education. 
In the densely populated areas the distance is considerably less. It would 
seem, then, that in keeping with the principles of a sound economy, the 
possibilities of utilizing, through inter-institutional co-operation, existing 
facilities—college classrooms, libraries, laboratories, and faculty—should 
be explored. Research and experimentation in this direction could con- 
ceivably lead to an effective utilization of the existing potential. 

Harrisburg has a population of nearly 100,000. In addition, there 
are a number of closely settled communities immediately adjacent to the 
city which give the greater Harrisburg area an urban population of 
211,000. According to the 1955 census estimate, the Harrisburg metro- 
politan-area population within a twenty-five-mile radius is 331,500. 
The city is a growing center for the location of industrial plants and 
business firms, and there are three large military depots within a two- 
mile radius. In spite of its dense and growing population, Harrisburg 


A. C. BAuGHER is president of Elizabethtown College. 
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has no institution of higher learning. However, within a twenty-mile 
radius of the city there are four, four-year liberal-arts colleges and one 
junior college. These are Dickinson College in Carlisle, Elizabethtown 
College in Elizabethtown, Lebanon Valley College in Annville, Messiah 
College in Grantham, and Hershey Junior College in Hershey. 

Lebanon Valley College, Elizabethtown College, Temple University, 
the Pennsylvania State University, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Bucknell University have for many years offered extension courses in 
Harrisburg. Each institution promoted its own program, disregarding 
the offerings of the other institutions. No two institutions charged the 
same fee per semester-hour. This program frequently resulted in dupli- 
cation of courses, a limited range of courses, classes too small in size, 
and sometimes, even, competition between institutions. There was 
increasing evidence that the community was not satisfied with the ade- 
quacy of the educational opportunities afforded. 


IN 1951, Lebanon Valley College and Elizabethtown College became 
convinced that they could bring to the Harrisburg area improved and 
enriched opportunities for higher education for more students if they 
pooled their strength and co-ordinated their efforts. The two colleges 
agreed to form a simple administrative setup to achieve this goal. This 
arrangement was designated the Harrisburg Area College Center. 

A common catalogue was published in which the courses that were 
offered were announced. They were listed with the course numbers from 
the catalogues of both institutions. It was agreed that credits earned 
in the Center could be applied toward a degree at either college. A 
uniform tuition fee was agreed upon for all courses offered, although the 
institutions did not charge the same tuition on their own campuses. 
Classes met during the late afternoon and in the evening in the local 
high schools. The faculty for the Center was drawn almost completely 
from the staffs of the two institutions. A uniform salary scale was also 
agreed upon. 

The administration of the Center was carried on by a committee 
composed of the presidents, the deans, and the treasurers of the two 
colleges. The presidents presided alternately. The deans and treasurers 
took care of the details of administration involving such matters as 
instruction, collection of fees, promotion, and finance. 

In 1954-55, Temple University in Philadelphia joined in this co- 
operative enterprise. In 1957-58, the Pennsylvania State University 
became the fourth member in this program of inter-institutional co- 
operation. With the aid of these two universities, the Center was able 
to offer a greater variety of courses, including graduate work in a number 
of fields. 

In the fall of 1958, the University of Pennsylvania voted to collaborate 
with the other colleges and universities, and joined them in filing an appli- 
cation for a charter. The charter was granted by the county court, and 
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the Center was formally incorporated on December 16, 1958. The 
purpose of the Center, as stated in the application for charter, is “to 
supply a means of bringing college educational programs to the Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, area, at the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
designed to meet the academic, vocational and cultural needs of persons 
residing in Central Pennsylvania.” The charter of the corporation pro- 
vides for a board of directors composed of two persons from each co- 
operating institution and the same number of representatives from the 
area less one. A dean is the chief administrative officer of the Center. 
He administers the program of the Center in keeping with the basic 
policies determined by the board of directors. 

The registrations from the time this co-operative effort was started 
are shown in the following table. The combined registration of the four 


TABLE I 


REGISTRATION FOR THE HArriIsBuRG AREA CENTER FOR HIGHER 
Epucation, 1951-58 








Undergraduate Graduate 


(2) (3) 











1951-52... 171 
1952-53... nee: 159 
1953-54. . eee 206 
1954-55... ert 224 
1955-56. . iwia bg oe 346 
1956-57. EERO Te 474 
1957-58 | 616 
1958-59 927 











*Separate course registrations. 


institutions was considerably larger than was the total when the institu- 
tions operated separately. Most of the students pursued only one 
course; some took as many as three. 


THE Harrisburg Area Center for Higher Education offers instruction 
at three levels—undergraduate studies (primarily at the first- and 
second-year level), graduate studies, and adult education. On the under- 
graduate level, the needs of the following groups are kept in mind: (a) 
those who cannot follow the regular college course of study because they 
must maintain employment to support themselves or their families 
while pursuing their education, (b) those who for other than financial 
reasons did not go to college after graduation from high school but later 
discovered the need for further educational preparation and have taken 
up a part-time program of education, (c) those who completed some 
college work but dropped out for reasons other than lack of scholastic 
ability, and (d) those who desire to advance their technical preparation 
for the positions they now hold or for some field of special interest. 
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In 1958-59 (first semester) the Harrisburg Area Center registered 
three hundred students in graduate courses. Most of these were 
teachers in the public schools in the area who were working toward an 
advanced degree. It is the plan of the Center to increase its courses on 
the graduate level in both number and variety. This will make it pos- 
sible for an individual to complete a substantial portion of the require- 
ments for a graduate degree at the Center before transferring to the 
university in which he hopes to earn his degree. 

The field of adult education is almost limitless. Its scope is as broad 
as human interest. The subjects most frequently taught in adult educa- 
tion are the history and appreciation of art, music, literature, psychology, 
public speaking, astronomy, and foreign languages. As a rule, such 
work carries no credit, and is taken for its cultural and recreational value. 
There are usually no fixed admission requirements for those desiring this 
kind of work. 

It is our conviction that our American educational system has the 
obligation to identify and develop the human resources of the nation, 
resources which are frequently hidden. In order to meet the educational 
needs of the community, it seems entirely consistent with the principies 
of sound economy and good educational administration to bring existing 
facilities and services together through a program such as that of the 
Harrisburg Area Center for Higher Education in which the co-operating 
colleges and universities can pool their strengths and enrich their cur- 
riculums while maintaining their separate identities. 





A Four-Year Look toward 
College 


The Oregon High School—College Relations Program 


By Francis B. NicKERSON 


AST year, Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors in high 
school attended pre-college guidance sessions with representatives 
of college and university faculties of the Oregon system of higher 

education. This program is an outgrowth of the many years of service 
the High School—College Relations Committee has devoted to the high 
schools of the state. Organized in 1934 as the High School Contacts 
Committee, the group was made up of three representatives from the 
high schools of the state and three from the state system of higher 
education.! Its name was descriptive of its chief function as defined in 
the minutes of the first meeting of the Committee in March, 1934: 
“. . . a visiting and counseling service, including the employment of one 
person to devote his entire time to high school visitations, in order that 
the opportunities which the state educational institutions have to offer 
[may] be presented more clearly.” 

Prior to the organization of this committee, the colleges and univer- 
sities of the state had sought vigorously and independently to foster their 
own growth through active recruitment of high-school Seniors. Rep- 
resentatives made annual forays into the high schools to induce students 
to enter their particular institution, sometimes without sufficient regard 
for their best interests. The interruptions to the high-school program 
occasioned by such visitations created a rather serious problem. 

The inadequacies of these unco-ordinated recruitment activities 
became even ‘more apparent following the formation of the state system 
of higher education in 1931. Under this unified system, state-supported 
institutions were given allocations of responsibility for various areas. 
Professional schools were assigned certain institutions, with little over- 
lapping except in the field of professional education. Because competitive 


1The Oregon State System of Higher Education was at that time made up of all the state insti- 
tutions of higher learning: the University of Oregon, Oregon State College, and three regional 
colleges of education located in major population areas of the state. The state system today operates 
under the direction of the State Board of Higher Education and its executive officer, the chancellor. 
Each institution is administered by a president, with appropriate administrative officers. Since the 
system was organized, a fourth regional college has been established, Portland State College. In 
addition, Oregon Technical Institute, which is a function of the State Department of Education, 
participates in the visitation program with the state system of higher education. 


Francis B, NicKERSON is executive secretary of the Committee on High School- 
College Relations, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
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recruitment of students by members of the state system needed to be 
organized, the chancellor authorized the establishment of the High 
School Contacts Committee to correlate contacts between colleges and 
universities and the high schools. 

Since its inception in 1934, the foregoing committee (known since 
1949 as the High School—College Relations Committee), under the 
direction of the secretary of the State Board of Education and its own 
executive secretary, has sent out annually to the high schools teams of 
college and university staff members to provide Seniors with information 
concerning the educational opportunities open to them. By 1955, the 
unwise competition among institutions for students was under control. 

Experience in counseling high-school Seniors has made it apparent to 
the Committee members that in many cases guidance comes too late. 
Since students in Oregon are now admitted to state colleges and the 
university on the basis of demonstrated abilities, high-school Freshmen, 
Sophomores, and Juniors, as well as Seniors, are in urgent need of counsel- 
ing, for the student’s program in the early high-school years may become 
a controlling factor in his admission to a college or university. The Com- 
mittee is well aware of the high school’s obligation to provide guidance 
and counseling services for its students, and does not seek to supplant it. 
It is, however, convinced that the colleges and the universities must 
provide re-enforcement of these services. That they can do so has been 
demonstrated in Oregon. 


DURING the school year 1956-57, representatives of the state system 
of higher education launched an experimental program of counseling 
involving all high-school students. In 132 of the 226 high schools of the 
state, counseling teams met with Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors. Realizing that counseling services are most effective when 
integrated with the high-school counseling program, the Committee 
asked the principal in each case to take the responsibility of organizing 
the conferences in ways th: seemed to him most effective. To assist 
the principal, however, a descriptive booklet was developed setting forth 
suggested outlines for the visitation conference and indicating the role 
which the visiting team felt it could best fill. Most principals attempt 
to follow the suggestions made. 

The size and constituency of the visiting team varies according to 
the size of the school visited. In the 4 schools (76 Seniors or more) 
the visiting team, led by the executive secretary, is made up of one 
representative each from the University of Oregon, its Medical School, 
Oregon State College, the nearest regional college, and the Oregon Technical 
Institute. In the B schools (fewer than 76 but more than 35 Seniors) 
the visiting team includes the executive secretary and one representative 
each from the nearest regional college and the Oregon Technical Institute. 
The composition of the visiting team for C schools (fewer than 36 Seniors) 
shows to what extent competition among the state institutions has been 
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reduced. This team is made up of only one representative from the 
nearest regional college and one representative from the Oregon Technical 
Institute. 

To avoid repetition of the information given to students during the 
four years of high school, a sequential plan has been devised. Each 
grade-level requires a specific approach suitable to its needs and interests. 

To ordinary high-school Freshmen, college is far away. The principal 
task of the visitation team is to convince them of the immediate necessity 
for working toward college admission. They are given a description of 
how the state selective-admission plan works and what it will mean in 
terms of high-school achievement. Much stress is also laid on the im- 
portance of for! ng sound study habits. The Freshmen are told that 
English and mathematics are basic subjects which they must be able to 
work with if they plan to attend college. They are advised to listen to 
the recommendations of their high-school faculty in planning their 
courses. Finally, emphasis is put on the fact that it is better to do well 
in the courses they take than to try to take more rigorous courses and do 
poorly in them. 

At the sophomore level, the message given to the Freshmen about 
the importance of study skills and habits is repeated. In addition, costs 
of college attendance are discussed generally. A plea is made for sound 
advance financial planning and saving to help ease the burden when the 
time finally comes to begin college. The importance of seriously examin- 
ing broad general vocational areas is stressed. Common sources of 
difficulty for college students are discussed. The sessions are ended 
with a description of the broad opportunities which continued education, 
either in college or vocational training, will open. 

Juniors have meetings with individual representatives of the various 
state colleges and universities, as do the Seniors. Their meetings are 
separate, and they are given ample opportunity to ask questions. An 
effort is made to give Juniors a feeling of the immediacy of the decision 
concerning post-high-school education. 

Seniors are given an introductory general session in which such 
matters as the mechanics of college entrance, housing, scholarships, 
military obligations, and fraternity rushing are explained. After this 
session, they have the opportunity of meeting with representatives of 
two different institutions who give them specific information. This is 
designed as a final informative experience, a direct aid to college selection. 
Some modifications of these meeting plans are necessary in the very small 
high schools, but the sequential aspect is preserved. 


THE independent colleges and universities of Oregon are also organized 
as a group for purposes of high-school visitation. Their representatives 
do not travel with the state-system team because no physical plant is 
large enough to furnish the meeting space which would be needed for the 
entire student body. Visitation schedules, however, are planned so that 
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both groups serve each school at about the same date. This makes 
joint night meetings with parents possible. Work with high-school 
underclassmen on the formal basis described has been assumed by the 
state system only, because its obligation to the high schools is somewhat 
different from that of the independent colleges and universities. 

The college-team visitation to the high schools is an adjunct to, 
rather than a replacement for, the guidance program of the high school. 
Therefore, the conferences are more effective when teachers give their 
high-school classes good general counseling concerning college immediately 
prior to the visitation. This arrangement promotes more intelligent 
listening by the students and also assists them to formulate questions. 
The four-year plan gives a broad foundation of information about going 
to college, including particular reference to academic background, study 
sequences, and college selection. The college guidance of the high 
school may then shift to individual psychological preparation and pro- 
fessional or vocational guidance. 

Some high-school administrators have permitted only those students 
to attend visitations who show promise of being successful in college and 
who are interested in continuing their education. Usually, however, 
entire student bodies participate. ‘The Committee favors the latter 
practice for several reasons. Many students do not develop an interest 
in college until the end of their high-school careers. In addition, the 
Committee believes that information about state-supported higher edu- 
cation should be given to every future taxpayer. Finally, the repre- 
sentative of Oregon Technical Institute is often able to show students 
who are not interested in college, areas for training which will lead them 
into more suitable jobs and careers than they might otherwise have. 

The preparation of college faculty members to participate in the 
visitation conferences is still in an experimental phase. The Committee 
firmly believes that the approach to high-school students must be com- 
pletely honest. Every effort is made to select representatives who have 
a state-system approach to guidance and who are interested in individual 
students and their possible futures rather than in increasing the enrollment 
of their own institutions. Training programs for representatives have 
been held. They are valuable, and will be expanded in the future. It 
is common practice to meet with high-school faculties, either before or 
after the student sessions, to discuss conference plans or to evaluate 
conference results. Teams are occasionally asked to participate in public 
meetings of various kinds. 

The Committee believes that it is helpful to counsel parents of high- 
school students as well as the students themselves. Therefore, as a 
follow-up to the daytime meetings with the students, night meetings 
have been held in many communities at which parents are given the 
same information about college preparation that has been given to the 
students. A special point is made of the necessity that parents work 
co-operatively with high-school faculties to encourage their sons and 
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daughters to take the courses recommended by the high school and to 
do well in them. The parents are apprised that high-school performance 
is still by far the best single indicator of college performance. They are 
advised to appraise the college potential of their children realistically on 
the basis of academic interest and study habits. Finally, they are told 
what attending various colleges, both public and private, should cost. 


EVALUATION of this whole program will be a long-range project. How- 
ever, at the end of the first year during which it was in operation informal 
reaction was sought. A questionnaire was given to the principals of all 
participating high schools. It was divided into sections for the principal, 
the counselors, and the students. Principals and counselors were asked 
whether they approved the broader program and whether they intended 
to repeat it if it was continued by the Committee. Students of the high 
schools were asked merely to comment on their general reaction to the 


TABLE I 


RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 








WIsHED To 
Continue 
Procram 


APPROVED 
ProcraM 








Yes | No Yes No 
(2) |__(3) 








Principals ee 78 3 


Guidance directors. ...... 49" 3 
Students... ‘ | 77 I 





Total. . | 204 7 








*Not all schools reporting had guidance counselors. 


new system, including over-all approval or disapproval. The survey was 
helpful in two ways. First, it offered positive encouragement for the 
continuation of the program, and second, the comments pointed up 
defects in the plan as used in 1956-57. 

Support for the continuation of the program was evident in the 
questionnaire returns (see Table I). Of the 132 high schools using it in 
its first year, 81 returned completed questionnaires. It is clear that the 
majority of principals, guidance directors, and students responding 
approved of the new program and wished it continued. The 51 schools 
which did not return the questionnaire have all subsequently indicated 
that they prefer the program to the one which involved only Seniors. 

One comment frequently written in on the returned questionnaires is 
typified by this statement from a high-school counselor: “‘We would like 
specific suggestions on what we could do to prepare our students for this 
visit.” This request resulted in the preparation of the general pamphlet 
referred to earlier. Another statement, typical of many, came from a 
high-school principal: ‘I think the evening meeting with parents should 
be hit harder. That seemed to be one of the most valuable parts of the 
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program here. The misconceptions some of the non-college trained 
parents have are more exaggerated than those of the students in many 
respects.” This year the Committee has planned to promote more and 
larger meetings with parents. 

The most frequent response from students was a plea for detailed 
information on what a college student actually does on a typical day. 
To answer this question, the Committee designed a general-information 
sheet which contains a complete time-budget sample plan in addition to 
other data pertinent to frequently mentioned requests from students. 

For the future, two principal objectives are highlighted. The first 
of these is expansion of the visitation team’s contacts with the high 
schools into a substantial program of in-service training of high-school 
guidance personnel, with particular reference to college-guidance problems. 
The members of the Committee recognize that college guidance is only one 
facet of the total problem of high-school guidance. A harmony of views 
between high-school and college personnel can clarify and simplify the 
guidance efforts of each group. It will also give high-school counselors 
an opportunity to keep up with the situation in the colleges—their 
programs and costs, and the problems and opportunities they present. 

The second objective is to establish the Committee itself as an inte- 
grative unit concerned with additional problems of high school-—college 
articulation. The Committee could perhaps serve best as a research 
unit to work with such typical problems as integration of curriculum, 
acceleration programs, and equitable division of public funds between 


secondary and higher education. Most important of all is the possible 
expansion of the Committee’s role as a liaison unit to maintain close 
rapport between two vital elements of public education. 





Troubles in the Pedagogical 
Closed Shop 


Concerning the Educational Control of Prospective Teachers 


By Peter A. CARMICHAEL 


T IS sometimes said that schoolteaching is a profession more or less 

comparable to law, medicine, or engineering. The comparison 

implies that just as the lawyer, doctor, and engineer require pro- 
fessional training, so a teacher requires corresponding training, and that 
this training, like that of lawyers, doctors, and engineers, should be 
given exclusively in a professional school—a teachers’ college. 

But the comparison is only partial, and the resemblance is in fact 
very slight. The main if not exclusive matter taught in a law school is 
law, in a medical school it is medical sciences, and in an engineering 
school it is engineering sciences. It is what the future lawyers, physicians, 
and engineers are to practice, that is, command and apply. In a teachers’ 
college, on the other hand, the main part of the curriculum is drawn from 
other colleges. Pedagogy, the distinctive field of the teachers’ college, 
is only a minor part of its curriculum; for a schoolteacher is not going 
to teach pedagogy but, rather, language, history, science, and so on. 

Thus there is a marked contrast, quantitatively, between the con- 
tribution of the teachers’ college to teacher education and the contribution 
of other professional schools to professional education. There is a quali- 
tative contrast also. Whereas the other professional schools teach 
learned subjects directly, teachers’ colleges teach about them: Not 
science, but how to teach science; not literature, but how to teach 
literature. 

Consequently, the differences between teachers’ colleges and the other 
professional colleges are more pronounced than the resemblances. Yet the 
strength of the argument that teachers’ colleges ought to control teacher 
education, just as the other professional colleges control other professional 
education, depends on the analogy between them, which in turn depends 
on the resemblances. And since the resemblances are minor, the analogy 
proves little or nothing. 

If an analogy of any weight is to be drawn between teacher education 
and other professional education, it will have its basis in the major, not 
the minor, contents of the respective curriculums. In the curriculum 
of the teachers’ college there are the arts and sciences, just as in the 

A member of the Department of Philosophy, Louisiana State University, PETER 
CARMICHAEL, who has been a frequent contributor to the “Journal” over a long 
period of years, disposes of what he considers a fallacious analogical argument. 
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other professional curriculums there are arts and sciences, though spe- 
cialized. Then the analogy will run: Just as the professional education 
of lawyers, and so on, is in subjects which they must command and apply, 
and is controlled by colleges which teach those subjects, so the pro- 
fessional education of teachers is in subjects which they must command 
and apply; and since these latter subjects are chiefly in the arts and 
sciences, the education of teachers ought to be controlled chiefly by 
colleges of arts and sciences. Thus the analogy, by which it was thought 
to prove that the teachers’ college should have exclusive control, proves 
the opposite if anything. 

Possibly upholders of the idea that the teachers’ college should have 
complete control do not mean to carry their argument so far—do not 
mean to specify the grounds for likening teachers’ education to the 
education of lawyers, doctors, and engineers. In that case they must 
intend only a nominal comparison: Since teachers are professionals, 
and professionals come from professional schools exclusively, so should 
teachers come from professional schools exclusively. But this would 
rest their case on words, not facts. It would make the word professional 
a stronger determiner than the realities for which it stands. 


THERE is, indeed, a close analogy between schoolteaching, especially 
high-school teaching, and a certain other occupation, namely college 
teaching. Between the last year of high school and the first year of 
college there is little pedagogical difference, and sometimes the first two 
years of college nowadays are said to be in fact only high-school work. 
So we might with good reason liken the college teacher to the high-school 
teacher. But it is no requirement of a future college teacher that he 
attend a teachers’ college or, usually, that he even take a course in 
pedagogy. Analogically, then, it is hardly justifiable to say that the 
future high-school teacher must be educated in a teachers’ college. 

It may of course be very useful to a high-school teacher to have 
training in pedagogy. Such training, however, is evidently secondary, 
as may be gathered from the fact that, in Louisiana, eighteen semester- 
hours is all that is required in that subject for a high-school teacher’s 
certificate. This is an eloquent argument against the view that pedagogy 
should dominate teachers’ training. 

At best, the reliance on analogical argument to secure control for the 
teachers’ college seems to be a sophistical formalism. Materially, there 
is little apparent justification for such control. A teacher, whether a 
schoolteacher or a college professor, and whether a progressive or a con- 
servative, has the business of inculcating knowledge. This may require 
pedagogical technique up to a point; but beyond that the subject must 
speak, and what it says, and how effectively it says it, depend heavily 
on the degree and character of the teacher’s knowledge, for which no 
technique is a substitute. Where the teacher has good knowledge of 
his subject, it may generate a technique of its own. Here, technique is 
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rather like style, which is hardly a thing to be taught unless at the risk of 
producing stereotypes. 

In behalf of teachers’ college control, it is said also that the prospective 
teacher needs the benefit of the professional, teachers’ college atmosphere. 
This presumes that that atmosphere surpasses others, that the novice 
will make a better teacher by absorbing pedagogy all in all than by 
absorbing the spirit of science, mathematics, language, literature, history, 
in a liberal-arts college. In other words, technique, or possibly occupa- 
tional sentiment, is put above the advantages to be had from being 
imbued with liberal education. 

This invites a rejoinder: The teachers’ college has had control of 
the education of teachers for some time, and now the status of public 
education is a national scandal; this is in sharp contrast to results ob- 
tained in earlier times, when teachers were qualified less by pedagogy 
than by learning. 


CONTROL, when it means anything more than measures to secure 
freedom and fruition of the pursuit of knowledge, is a suspicious thing 
in higher education. Who would wish to control the acquisition of higher 
learning unless for ultra-educational purposes? We ascribe such purposes 
to Russian education, and so think it vicious (except when it produces 
weapons that surpass ours). For like reasons we considered Fascist and 
Nazi education vicious a generation ago. Teachers’ colleges and their 
allies in government and politics, by their maneuverings to control the 
education of future teachers and to keep persons with a liberal education 
from qualifying to be teachers, are earning—and in some quarters now 
suffering—comparable reprehension. When they try to defend them- 
selves by the analogies and stratagems noted in the foregoing, they 
betray the fallacies inherent in their position. 





Short Contributions 


The Commonwealth's Island Universities 


The universities of Malta, Hong Kong, and Malaya (Singapore) 
are all fully independent bodies, granting their own degrees. Curiously 
enough they are all three situated in islands. The University of Malta, 
founded in the sixteenth century as a College of the Society of Jesus and 
constituted a university in 1769, is by far the oldest. With only 299 
students, it is also the smallest. The University of Malaya, established 
in 1949, is the youngest, and, with almost 2,000 students, the largest. 
Hong Kong University accommodates its 1,000 or so students on one of 
the most beautiful, though scarcely most convenient, sites in the world— 
the steep hillside overlooking the colony’s magnificent harbor and the 
bare green hills behind Kowloon. 

The title “Royal” was granted to the University of Malta in 1937, 
shortly after King George V had agreed to become patron. Its early 
history was eventful. It was formally closed by Napoleon in 1798 but 
reopened by the British immediately after they seized the island two years 
later. Full autonomy was attained in 1949, and if the recommendations 
of a commission which investigated it in 1957 are implemented, the 
Royal University may well come to play an important part in the cultural 
life of the Mediterranean. As might be expected from the university’s 
Jesuit origin, the faculty of theology holds a particularly high status. 
There are also faculties of law, arts, medicine and surgery, and science 
(including pharmacy). A degree of Bachelor of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture has existed since 1898, and in 1954 a faculty of dentistry was 
created. 

In Malaya and Hong Kong, the universities have been secular bodies 
from the start, since the majority of students are not Christians. The 
idea of founding an institution of higher learning in Malaya had been 
cherished by Sir Stamford Raffles when he was governor of Singapore, 
but it was not put into effect until the Federated Malay States Medical 
School was opened in 1905. This was later renamed King Edward VII 
College of Medicine; it was closed under the Japanese occupation in 
1942, but reopened at the end of the war. Raffles College, with faculties 
of arts and science, was founded in 1929. It, too, reopened in 1946. 
In 1949, following the recommendations of a commission under the 
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chairmanship of Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, these two institutions were 
amalgamated to form the University of Malaya. By 1957 there were 
1,825 students, taking courses in arts (including Malay, Chinese, and 
Indian studies), science, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, 
economics, social studies, education, public health, and law. The head- 
quarters of the university is still in Singapore, but the development of a 
university center in Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the now independent 
state of Malaya, is already under way, and the Kuala Lumpur center 
may one day become a university in its own right. 

In Hong Kong, too, the first institution of higher learning was a 
medical school, founded in 1887. At one time Sun Yat Sen was one of 
its students. The first buildings of the university proper were opened 
in 1912 by Lord Lugard, then working for a brief period outside Africa. 
They were provided by the generosity of a single private benefactor, 
Sir Hormusjee Mody. Since then, there have keen many other bene- 
factions, but the Hong Kong government, like those of Malta, Singapore, 
and Malaya, has borne, and is bearing, an ever increasing share of the 
cost of the university. 

H.K.U. (as the university is affectionately termed by its students) 
was badly damaged during the Japanese occupation, but it opened again 
immediately on the return of British forces and at once started upon a 
program of expansion. There are at present faculties of arts (including 
Chinese studies and economics), science, medicine, engineering, and 
architecture, and departments giving postgraduate training in education 
and social study. The Institute of Oriental Studies is a valuable center 
for learning and research. In both Malaya and Hong Kong research is 
a major activity. Much of it breaks new ground in local studies of all 
kinds, but it is by no means confined to local, or even Far Eastern, 
significance. 

Finally, what of the students? Most of Malta’s are Maltese; most of 
Hong Kong’s, Chinese, though some are Europeans and Indians, and 
some come from other parts of Southeast Asia. The majority of Malaya’s 
undergraduates, too, are Chinese by race, but there are also large numbers 
of Malays, Indians, Ceylonese, Eurasians, and others. In contrast to 
Malta, the universities of Malaya and Hong Kong are primarily resi- 
dential, the students living in halls of residence. 

At all three universities the students wear gowns on formal occasions 
(black in Malta, dark blue in Malaya, green in Hong Kong), engage in 
“ragging”’ sometimes and sports often, join all sorts of societies, run 
their own college unions, and—above all—work exceedingly hard. The 
language of instruction is English. 

All three universities are open to women. In Malaya and Hong 
Kong about a quarter of the undergraduates are women. In Malta they 
formed only about a tenth of the 299 students enrolled for the 1957-58 
academic year. There are no women staff members. In Malaya and 
Hong Kong there are a few women on the staff, including two heads of 
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departments—one (Chinese at Hong Kong) a professor, the other 
(British Malaya) a senior lecturer. 

Besides the Universities of Malta, Hong Kong, and Malaya, there are 
institutions of higher education in West Africa, East Africa, the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the West Indies. Each of them 
has its own local variants of similar problems, but all share one common 
membership as Colleges of the University of London, a status never held 
by any of the three independent universities of Malta, Hong Kong, and 


Malaya. 
BarsBara E. Warp, University of London 


Challenge and Response 


The prospective rise in enrollment, although carrying with it the 
promise of better salaries, is more alarming than not to the average 
college teacher; and apprehension induced by the thought of classes 
mounting into the hundreds may be more aggravated than allayed by 
the pronouncements of authorities who, like Clarence Faust, foresee that 
numbers may be the occasion for “useful and even critically important 
reforms and advancements in American education.” This apprehension 
has its grounds. Our age is much too prone to confound innovation with 
progress; and if the professor is himself usually free from this vice, yet 
administrative prestige is too often equated with the degree of reform 
that the administrator can impose on a reluctant faculty. A dean or 
department head would feel lacking in self-respect if he did not have some 
scheme afoot to drag his subordinates a little farther along the road to 
the future. Then, too, we have been made cynical by reformers who 
began by proclaiming the absolute hopelessness of the existing order and 
ended by proposing some insignificant readjustment: in the matter of 
English grammar, for example, Mr. Fries thunders against the traditional 
parts of speech as a preliminary to reintroducing them as a series of 
numbered classes.?- Innovation is not necessarily progress; yet before we 
assume a position of mere resistance, we ought to reflect that in our 
present situation there is much that the cultural conservative accepts with 
the greatest reluctance. We have been too ready to resign ourselves to 
situations which seemed inevitable, to problems which seemed beyond 
solution. A close and unbiased look at certain situations might well 
produce some : nprovement. 

Freshman composition is a case in point: an area productive of 
endless frustrations and quack solutions, where decades of restless and 
fruitless innovation have left moderate and sensible men despairing. 
By its nature, this course can produce only modest results; the fact that 

Rising Enrollments and Effective Use of Faculty Resources,” Key Reporter, XXII (April, 1957), 


5. 
*Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952), 
pp. 65 fF. 
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it is compulsory prejudices the students, and the mountains of themes 
depress the staff. The final solution will not come easily, but recent 
experiments at the University of Oregon suggest that we have not 
exhausted the possibilities, that at least we can make radical rearrange- 
ments and yet keep the old values. Since these experiments have been 
fully described elsewhere,’ a brief summary only is relevant here. Making 
a clear break with the traditional three-day week, the organizers of the 
course (chiefly Charlton Laird of Nevada) reduced the regular class 
meetings to one and supplemented the single class with tutorial con- 
ferences in which the instructor met his students in small groups of 
three or four to discuss themes. To compensate for the time the teacher 
had to spend in these conferences, the students themselves were to take 
over much of the labor of correcting and criticizing each other’s papers, 
though not of marking them. The motive of the experiment was to 
handle rising enrollment, and, on the basis of some preliminary tests and 
some overoptimistic calculations, the proponents of this method thought 
that it would allow an increase in class size of almost one-third without 
increasing the labors of the instructor or the expenses of instruction (to 
its many opponents it seemed a fantastic scheme, which at best would be 
very expensive). 

In actual fact, like so many academic innovations, it produced mod- 
erately favorable results; at any rate, it turned out to be practicable, 
though not so impressive in either its economies or its effectiveness in 
teaching composition as to alter materially the situation in that troubled 
field. This experiment may prove a happy omen. Though some of its 
arrangements had precedents in the public schools, and though it accorded 
with present trends in independent study, yet it represented a radical 
departure from the normal schedule of a freshman-composition course. 
If such a rearrangement could produce results which, while limited, were 
well beyond the expectations of the suspicious, then there is hope that 
another happy inspiration may do even better; and if there is hope in 
this area of academic endeavor, there is certainly hope in fields where 
the problems are less complicated. Several institutions in Oregon are 
now engaged in an experimental inter-institutional composition course 
by television, in which the same series of lectures is heard on four 
campuses. What is remarkable is that the representatives of the four 
English departments found it easy to agree on an outline for the course. 
The ingenuity and good will which appeared here, and which one would 
not have thought existed, may very well make possible solutions for 
problems other than those presented by television. 

Another burden commonly borne with weary resignation is the twelve- 
hour load. Not all of us teach twelve hours a week, but twelve hours 
is the common fate in the humanities and will serve for purposes of dis- 
cussion. Twelve hours is not an impossible load. It is perfectly com- 


3John C. Sherwood, “The Oregon Experiment: A Final Report,” Lge Composition and 


Communication, 1X (1958), pp. 5-9, and “The Deep Damnation of the Pile of Themes,” Exercise 
Exchange, V (February, 1958), p. 13; Charlton Laird, “Freshman English During the Flood,” College 
English, XVIII (December, 1956), pp. 131-38. 
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patible with health and sanity, with successful teaching, and with a 
moderate amount of professional activity. It is also compatible with 
substantial publication if one has superhuman energy, or if one is willing 
to sacrifice one’s private life or one’s interest in students, or to give up 
general cultural development in favor of narrow and petty specialization, 
to be the Crabbe man or the Skelton man. What it does not allow the 
teacher of normal energy and interests to do is make a real contribution 
to the world of learning. Twelve hours do not leave much time even 
for imaginative or experimental teaching; such a schedule encourages the 
conservatism that comes from slavery to old lecture notes that the teacher 
no longer has the energy to revise. Yet we are resigned to the system. 
Change appears to carry with it an increase of one-third in teaching 
costs (if we go to nine hours) or a frightful decline in teaching efficiency. 

But let us return to the composition instructor. His normal lot is four 
sections of twenty-five students; some simple arithmetic tells us that 
these can be redistributed into three sections of about thirty-three each. 
No miracle has occurred; the theme load remains the same; but assuming 
that larger rooms can be found, assuming that the administration can be 
convinced that nothing underhanded is taking place, assuming that the 
instructor can be convinced that the ultimate intention is not to increase 
his labors, then we can give the teacher back three clear hours of class 
time, perhaps some preparation time, and an uncertain amount of nervous 
energy to use in research—and this at no cost in money, and with other 
losses limited to a slight decrease in class discussion. Class size does 
matter; one can do things with ten students that one cannot do with 
fifty; but twenty-five are too many for real intimacy, and thirty-three few 
enough to permit general discussion and oral quizzes. Some differences 
are significant, but the difference between twenty-five and thirty-three in 
a composition class is significant only with relation to the theme load. 

Three hours or so is not much of a gain; but if we can juggle a whole 
department, much more can be done. Let us take a real situation (re- 
mote, as it happens, in time and place): a department in a small college 
of about a thousand, staffed by two professors and four instructors, one 
with a Ph.D. Let us assume a load of twelve hours, and responsibilities 
amounting to fifteen sections of freshman English (twenty-five students 
each), two sections of freshman literature (fifty each), and eight advanced 
courses with enrollments ranging from two (Old English!) to forty, the 
schedule being about as follows: 


Chairman Professor B 

Freshman Literature (50) Old English 

English Drama Freshman Literature (50) 
Eighteenth Century Chaucer 

Honors Seminar Novel 


Instructor A Instructors B, C, D 
American Novel Four composition courses each (100) 
Three composition courses (75) 
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Fifty students in a literature class are already too many for discussion— 
there might as well be a hundred; Chaucer and Old English do not draw 
well and might as well alternate. We revise: 


Chairman Professor B 


English Drama Freshman Literature (100) 
Eighteenth Century Chaucer 
Honors Seminar Novel 


Instructor A Instructors B, C, D 


American Novel Three composition courses each (190) 
Two composition courses (66) 


The scheme has not worked perfectly; we have nine composition students 
left over, to be added to someone’s load with compensation in reader 
time. Professor B may well demand a reader for his freshman literature 
class, so that some slight expense may result, but nothing remotely 
resembling the expense of the two instructors necessary to provide a 
nine-hour load without reorganization. It is an unhappy consequence 
of the structure of the typical English department that the greater benefit 
comes to the senior professors, who save a full fourth of their preparation 
time; but everyone derives some benefit, and the situation does not, after 
all, seem to be one which demands mere resignation. Although a larger 
department would require more complex calculations, the same principles 
would apply, and the possible combinations would be much more numer- 
ous. Again, one should not expect miracles. The reduction in actual 
labor will not ordinarily be one-fourth but something less, because such 
burdens as marking papers and holding conferences remain constant. 
What has been established is that there is nothing inevitable about the 
twelve-hour load; we can provide relief for research now, and, if changing 
conditions compel us, we can use the time saved to take care of additional 
students. 

There are other problems we may fail to solve simply because we 
choose to see them as more complicated than they really are. Is it really 
necessary that new critics and historical scholars fight it out to the death 
as they do in some English departments? is it not possible to follow 
the precedent set by other English departments, of keeping the old 
historical organization by periods, and, within this framework, of letting 
the critic criticize and the scholar teach literary history to his heart’s 
content? There are other frictions for which equally obvious com- 
promises are available. 

Change is bad if it destroys our fundamental ideals and traditions; 
we should resist the Organization Man. Innovation is bad if it merely 
unsettles things without a definite improvement in view; we can work 
more efficiently when we follow established habits, and we do right to 
regard suspiciously the man who loves experiment for its own sake. 
But traditional habits may not always be the best means of promoting 
traditional ideals, and, when the old arrangements fail us, our instinctive 
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fear of change and our feeling that what goes on indefinitely is inevitable 
should not deter us from radical revisions. A great civilization, according 
to Toynbee, arises when a society responds successfully to the pressure of 
difficulties. If the pressure of numbers is the kind of challenge that fits 
Toynbee’s criterion—a problem which stimulates the community to use 
all its energy but which is not heavy enough to break its spirit—then 
the hope remains that out of the multiple adjustments which our system 
must now undergo a greater system may arise. 


Joun C. SHERwoop, University of Oregon 


A Continuing Experiment in High School—College 
Relations 


The effective transition of students from high school to college requires 
a high level of understanding, knowledge, and communication on the 
part of all concerned. The staffs of high schools should be well informed 
regarding college entrance requirements, curriculums, instructional and 
extra-curricular programs, the sources available for assistance to students, 
and the expectations of college faculties concerning the secondary school’s 
preparation of students. It is equally important for an effective transi- 
tion that college faculties be acquainted with high-school curriculums, 
extra-curricular activities, community attitudes toward secondary edu- 
tion, high-school counseling and guidance programs, and the principles 
and philosophy of modern secondary education. If high-school and 
college programs are to be integrated so that undesirable conflict can be 
avoided and students can easily move from one educational level to 
another, information regarding curriculum, guidance, and the transition 
process itself must be shared by schools at all levels. 

There are two general problems: _ first, that of communication between 
the high school and the college; second, that of developing co-operative 
programs involving many high schools and colleges. Communication 
between high schools and colleges is not always easy. High-school and 
college staff members frequently use different vocabularies and even, 
sometimes, different concepts of education. For example, college pro- 
fessors spend a good deal of time discussing, and attempting to define, 
liberal education. On the other hand, terms and ideas related to core 
curriculum are rarely encountered on a college campus. Effective 
communication between staffs on different educational levels requires a 
common understanding of the language used and of the issues involved. 

Secondly, communication is facilitated if opportunities are provided 
for persons from different schools to meet and discuss common problems. 
In many high schools large numbers of teachers have not met or talked 
with representatives from college faculties for many years. Similarly, 
many college professors have not been in a high school since their own 
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student days, and frequently have not talked directly with high-school 
teachers or read journals and publications pertaining to secondary edu- 
cation. Proper opportunities must be available—and used—if persons 
are to communicate. 

A third, and perhaps major, aid to communication between teaching 
staffs at different levels is creating an attitude of receptiveness in high- 
school and college faculty members. Sometimes these groups simply 
do not desire to communicate with one another. Behind this reluctance 
may lie a feeling that their security is threatened. The high-school 
teacher may perceive the professor as a specialist who knows much more 
subject-matter in a particular field than the teacher does, and conse- 
quently fear exposure of his ignorance. The college professor, on the 
other hand, may have developed such an undivided and intensified 
interest and knowledge in a relatively narrow field of specialization that 
he may feel he has no time for broader aspects of education. Sometimes 
this indifference is interpreted by high-school teachers as arrogance. 
If high-school teachers and college professors are to assist effectively in 
the transition process, they must share the wish to communicate with one 
another. They must know each other, understand each other’s purposes, 
and be in sympathy with the goals of both the high school and the college. 

In addition to maintaining effective communication with one another, 
it is also frequently necessary for high-school and college representatives 
to act jointly on co-operative programs. Some activities that benefit 
students can best be provided by the collaboration of high schools and 
colleges. For instance, some kinds of testing programs, many kinds of 
educational research, and certain programs for the dissemination of 
information can be most effective only if high schools and colleges 
co-operate. 

The problem of relationships between high-schools and colleges in 
Minnesota has for many years been the responsibility of a standing 
committee representing two important state educational associations, 
the Association of Minnesota Colleges and the Minnesota Association 
of Secondary School Principals. The Committee on High School—College 
Relations can be understood through a knowledge of its origin and some 
of the forces which have influenced it over the years. One of its functions, 
the promotion and development of the college-aptitude testing program, 
had begun several years before the establishment in 1928 of the Association 
of Minnesota Colleges. The testing program developed as a result of 
J. B. Johnston’s and D. G. Paterson’s interest in finding -vays to identify 
students, or potential students, likely to fail in college. In 1928, eight 
of the liberal-arts—college presidents and the president of the University 
of Minnesota organized the Association of Minnesota Colleges. This 
Association has four primary objectives: 


1. To provide a medium of closer acquaintance and better understanding 
among college administrators 

2. To foster a spirit of co-operation among Minnesota colleges and provide 
an organization to work on problems requiring common action 
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3. To provide a channel for the study of higher education 

4. To work out the highest possible function for higher education in the 
state of Minnesota and to co-ordinate the efforts of the member colleges 
toward this goal 


Among the Association’s early actions was the establishment of a 
standing committee on testing under the chairmanship of J. B. Johnston. 
In 1935, on the retirement of Dean Johnston, Dean E. G. Williamson 
became chairman of the testing committee and continued in that position 
until 1953, at which time Timothy O’Keefe of St. Thomas College was 
appointed chairman. During the years that followed, the concern of 
the committee broadened from the measurement of college aptitude to 
many other activities involving numerous and varied relationships between 
high schools and colleges. 

During this period the membership of the committee changed. At 
the outset there were three members, all representing colleges. In 1943, 
the title of the committee was changed from Testing Committee to the 
Committee on High School—College Relations. In 1945, several rep- 
resentatives of the principals’ association and the superintendents’ 
association were on the committee. In 1953, this committee formally 
became a joint committee of the Minnesota Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the Association of Minnesota Colleges. Present 
members include representatives from the colleges’ and principals’ associ- 
ations, the state department of education, the superintendents’ associa- 
tion, the junior colleges, and the counselors’ association. 

The Committee is at present engaged in a number of important 
activities concerning the relationships of schools at different levels: 


1. It has responsibility for the state-wide testing program financed by the 
colleges belonging to the Association of Minnesota Colleges and admin- 
istered by the Student Counseling Bureau of the University. This 
testing program provides the high schools with information concerning 
the college aptitude of high-school Juniors so that reliable test scores 
can be utilized in the counseling of students during their senior year in 
high school. This information is also made available to the colleges 
for use in admissions, classifications, and counseling. In 1956, a total 
of 79,737 tests were given to 39,938 high-school pupils as part of this 
program. Minnesota colleges were provided with information regarding 
68 per cent of all freshmen students enrolling for the first time that fall. 
The committee is responsible for the periodic revision and the general 
supervision of the common application for admission form used by 
Minnesota colleges. This form has facilitated the work of the high 
schools and provided the colleges with important information needed 
when considering applicants. Approximately 45,000 of the forms are 
used each year. 

The Committee has organized and conducted a series of significant 
conferences throughout the state affording high-school and college 
personnel an opportunity to discuss mutual problems of relationships. 
Since the first conference in the spring of 1949, there have been ten such 
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events involving over 1,200 high-school classroom teachers, college 
teachers, counselors, principals, superintendents, and college presidents. 
The content of discussions has included such items as problems of 
curriculum and methods of instruction, testing programs, counseling 
programs, admissions, and the reporting of data to the high school by 
the college. 

Another program is being undertaken in which each high-school principal 
will be asked to identify for the High School—College Relations Com- 
mittee those students having potential ability for college work who do 
not plan to attend college. The Committee will send to the parents 
of each such student a letter encouraging them to consider with their 
son or daughter the possibility of obtaining further training appropriate 
to the special abilities and interests of the person involved. 


In the past, other activities have included the preparation of letters and 
brochures regarding college attendance to be distributed to high-school 
students and their parents, a study of career and college days, and the 
publication of a report on the articulation of high-school and college 
programs. 

The functions of the Committee become more important as the 
number of students increases, as the possibility of establishing new col- 
leges occurs, as guidance programs in state high schools and colleges 
develop, and as new tests and other technical methods of prediction and 
evaluation are developed and employed. The Committee has become 
thoroughly involved in the attempt to give teachers, faculty, and ad- 


ministrators an improved understanding of the problems faced by high 
schools and colleges. In all of these efforts, it has received wholehearted 
and sustained co-operation from educational institutions and their staffs. 
As a result, there is a mutuality of understanding and a unity of effort 
among the high schools and colleges in Minnesota that is seldom found 
in other states. 


Ravpu F. Berpie anp Martin L. Snoxe, University of Minnesota 
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A summer seminar program, de- 
signed to give elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers of German and 
college teachers of German who hold 
the rank of instructor or assistant 
professor a thorough knowledge of the 
language and the conditions of life in 
modern Germany will be held in 
Munich, during July and August, 
1959. Twenty-five grants which will 
provide round-trip transportation and 
funds for travel in Germany are 
available from the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Course fees and 
living expenses will amount to ap- 
proximately $400. 

Preference will be given to teachers 
between the ages of twenty-five and 


forty-five who have not visited Ger- 
many; no consideration will be given 
to applicants who would have to be 
accompanied by dependents. 


The Surgeon General of the United 
States recently announced a grant of 
$50,000 to Oberlin College to be 
applied toward facilities for research 
in health-related sciences. The funds 
will be used for constructing and 
equipping research facilities in a new 
General Science Building which will 
cost $2,500,000. 


The University of Akron recently 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the teaching of rubber chemistry. 
The first college-level course to be 
offered in the subject was given at 
Buchtel College, later the University 
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of Akron, and was entitled “Chemistry 
of India Rubber.” Because of the 
development in recent decades of 
synthetic polymers, including fibers 
and plastics as well as rubbers, rubber 
chemistry has become a part of the 
broader field of polymer chemistry. 
In addition to giving instruction in 
polymer chemistry, the University 
conducts rubber research for the 
armed forces and industry. 


The first group of Woodrow Wilson 
Fellows are doing graduate work at 
universities in the United States and 
Canada this year. They are partici- 
pants in a five-year program to en- 
courage prospective teachers financed 
by a $25,000,000 Ford Foundation 
grant to the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation. 

The Foundation supports students 
in the natural and social sciences and 
in the humanities. Awards, made for 
the first year of graduate study only, 
provide $1,500 plus allowances for 
dependents. Applicants must be nomi- 
nated by a faculty member of the 
school at which they did their under- 
graduate work. College Seniors, grad- 
uates who have not yet entered a 
liberal-arts graduate school, and grad- 
uates who have worked in professional 
or non-academic fields but now wish 
to become teachers are eligible for 
nomination. There is no age limit. 

Applicants may express a preference 
for any graduate school in the United 
States and Canada, but this choice is 
subject to review by the Foundation 
and acceptance by the graduate school. 
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Normally, a fellowship will not be 
given at the institution from which 
the student received his B.A. 

To support graduate students be- 
yond the first year, the Foundation 
makes grants directly to graduate 
schools where Woodrow Wilson Fellows 
are enrolled. The graduate school 
then decides whether the student 
merits continued assistance. The ap- 
plication period for the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year is closed. 


In an unusual poll, visitors to the 
Brussels World Fair from all over the 
world indicated their preference among 
United States universities from a 
short list of possible choices. Ballots 
were cast on voting machines being de- 
monstrated in the United States Pavil- 
ion. At the close of the fair the schools 
chosen ranked as follows: Harvard, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, Columbia, California 
at Berkeley, Yale, Princeton, Stan- 


ford, Michigan, and Middlebury 


College. 


To advance the work of the Advisory 
Committee on New Educational Media 
established under Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958, bona fide educational institu- 
tions and organizations are invited to 
submit appropriate project proposals 
in accordance with the procedures 
developed for use in the Co-operative 
Research Program (established under 
Public Law 531). Title VII provides 
grants-in-aid for research and experi- 
mentation in the development of more 
effective techniques for the use in edu- 
cation of motion pictures, video tapes, 
film strips, slides, recordings, and other 
audio-visual aids, and radio and tele- 
vision program scripts; and for train- 
ing teachers to use such media with 
maximum effectiveness. 
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Research proposals will be evaluated 
in terms of significance of the problem 
for education, soundness of its research 
design, the personnel and facilities 
available, and its economic efficiency. 
Proposals must include the following 
main sections: title, problem, objec- 
tives, other related research, pro- 
cedure, personnel, facilities, duration, 
and budget. Project proposals should 
be submitted to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Office of 
Education. 


The first issue of Northwestern Tri- 
Quarterly, a magazine to which stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni contribute, 
has been published by the University 
Press. 


The results of the survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the fall of 
1957 to obtain an advance estimate 
of the number of degrees that will be 
conferred in science and mathematics 
have been published in a_ booklet 
entitled Junior-Year Science and 
Mathematics Students by Major Field 
of Study. Data was collected from 
Juniors because a large proportion of 
students decide upon an area of 
specialization in their third year of 
college. The principal findings of the 
survey were as follows: 

1. In November, 1957, approxi- 
mately 50,500 college and university 
Juniors were majoring in science or 
mathematics (12.9 per cent of all 
third-year students). About 80 per 
cent of this number were men. 

2. Juniors majoring in the _ bio- 
logical sciences totaled 19,800; in the 
physical sciences, 19,100; in mathe- 
matical subjects, 9,100; and in a 
general-science program (usually, a 
preparation for high-school teaching), 
2,500. 
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3. It is estimated that between 
forty and fifty thousand Bachelor’s 
degrees in science and mathematics 
will be awarded in the 1958-59 school 
year as compared with 33,800 in 
1956-57. 


In recognition of the role of the 
scholar-librarian in higher education, 
Harvard University has established 
the Carl H. Pforzheimer University 
Professorship for the director of the 
university library. Paul H. Buck, 
who has been director of the university 
library since 1955, will be the first 
person to hold the professorship, which 
is endowed by a gift from the Carl and 
Lily Pforzheimer Foundation. 

The University has also established 
five major ranks for professional 
librarians in the Harvard library sys- 
tem, comparable to the ranks of 
faculty members. 


The National Committee for Edu- 
cation in Family Finance has issued 
a progress report on the first decade 
of its program. A network of teacher- 
training centers has provided approxi- 
mately 10,000 educators with a back- 
ground in family finance. Fifteen 
universities are offering summer-work- 
shop scholarships in family finance 
for 600 educators. Many school sys- 
tems have undertaken curriculum- 
revision projects and established in- 
service training programs in family 
finance for their teachers. 

In an evaluation of the Committee’s 
activities undertaken in 1955, teachers 
who had attended summer workshops 
were surveyed. Of those responding 
to the questionnaire, almost 75 per 
cent reported that they had intro- 
duced family-finance material into 
their courses and 87 per cent said that 
they placed greater emphasis on family 
finance than formerly in their courses 
in home economics, business education, 
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mathematics, and social studies. The 
survey also disclosed that many work- 
shop alumni had participated in sys- 
tem-wide curriculum revision in the 
area of family finance and had helped 
set up new courses dealing in whole 
or in part with that subject. 


' The National Teacher Examinations, 

prepared and administered annually 
by the Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 250 testing centers 
throughout the United States on 
February 7, 1959. Candidates may 
take the common examinations, which 
include tests in professional informa- 
tion, general culture, English expres- 
sion, and non-verbal reasoning, and 
one or two of eleven optional examina- 
tions designed to test mastery of 
subject-matter. 

An informational bulletin (in which 
an application is inserted) describing 
registration procedure and containing 
sample test questions may be obtained 
from college officials, school superin- 
tendents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service. 


Antioch College recently began 
classes in its second foreign center, 
Estudios Universitarios de Antioch 
College, in Guanajuato, Mexico. The 
first center is in operation at Besangon, 
France. The Mexican center is the 
first permanent division of a United 
States college in Latin America. The 
project, partially financed by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, is designed “to prepare 
young Americans for a new kind of 
world citizenship based on knowledge 
and understanding of many peoples.” 

Students at Antioch are required to 
alternate periods of study and work. 
The study period in Mexico is twelve 
weeks long; students usually return 
to the United States for their job 
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periods. All courses, ranging from 
Contemporary Social and Economic 
Problems of Mexico to Music and 
Dances of Mexico, are taught in Span- 
ish by University of Guanajuato 
faculty members who staff the cen- 
ter or by private teachers. Each 
student has a private tutor in Spanish 
several hours a day, and, in addition, 
lives with a non-English speaking 
family. The faculty gear their vocab- 
ulary and speed of delivery to the 
level of the group’s proficiency in 
Spanish. The cost of attending the 
Mexican center, including round-trip 
bus transportation, is slightly less than 
for a similar period at Antioch. 


The U. S. Public Health Service has 
granted $7,000 for scholarship assist- 
ance to the College of Nursing of the 
University of Bridgeport to further 
preparation of graduate nurses for 
leadership positions as teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in the field 
of nursing. Graduates of  state- 
approved schools of nursing now en- 
rolled in such programs are eligible 
for assistance. Preference will be 
given to nurses who will complete 
their programs within one year. 

The training-program scholarships 
cover tuition and special fees, and 
provide a stipend of $200 a month for 
undergraduates, $250 a month for 
graduates, and $300 a month for 
nurses with a Master’s degree. A 
monthly allowance of $30 for legal 
dependents can be obtained for the 
period of study. The program goes 
into effect in February, 1959. 


The University of Wisconsin Re- 
search Committee has announced that 
nominations for the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation postdoctoral fel- 
lowships in the natural sciences for 
the 1959-60 academic year may be 
submitted until March 1, 1959. A 
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fund of $100,000 has been allocated 
to provide about fifteen fellowships 
to enable young scientists to prepare 
for careers in advanced basic research 
and teaching. The program, which 
was begun last year, will continue for 
the next four years. 

Any recent recipient of a doctoral 
degree who has demonstrated ability 
and interest in basic natural-science 
research may be nominated. The 
fellowships provide a maximum sti- 
pend of $6,000 for the academic year 
and $7,200 for 12 months. In addi- 
tion, limited funds are available for 
special equipment. Those interested 
in a research-teaching arrangement 
may be appointed to research instruc- 
torships. Nominations should be ad- 
dressed to the Graduate School Office. 


The University of Michigan’s Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts has undertaken a three-year pro- 
gram, financed by a grant of $54,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which 
will emphasize consultation with the 
high schools of Michigan on the han- 
dling of superior students. Other ob- 
jectives of the program are a system- 
atic evaluation of the College’s new 
Honors Program, the introduction of 
an interdisciplinary course in the 
natural sciences, and the initiation of 
a series of informal meetings to be 
attended by honors Juniors and Seniors 
from various subject areas for the pur- 
pose of maintaining breadth of interest 
during the period of their specialization. 

To realize the main objective of the 
program, an adviser to high schools 
has been added to the office of the 
director of the Honors Council for a 
two-year period. He will make recom- 
mendations for enabling the various 
types of high schools in Michigan to 
provide greater opportunities for their 
superior students and will consult with 
the superintendents and high-school 
principals of the state. 
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The National Defense 
Education Act 


HE enactment of Public Law 
85-864 of the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, is certain to have 
far-reaching consequences for elemen- 
tary, secondary, college, and graduate 
education. It is one of the most 
complex educational laws ever enacted, 
comprising ten titles dealing with such 
diverse topics as loans to students and 
the improvement of educational sta- 
tistics. Because of this complexity, 
and because the findings and rulings 
of the Commissioner of Education and 
the state plans called for have not 
been promulgated, it will be some 
time before the act is in full operation. 
The National Defense Education 
Act is an emergency measure, limited 
to four years. Its purpose is to “give 
assistance in various forms to indi- 
viduals, and to States and their 
subdivisions, in order to insure trained 
manpower of sufficient quality and 
quantity to meet the national defense 
needs of the United States.” It deals 
with those matters that, in the judg- 
ment of the Congress, are most critical 
at present. It is an omnibus measure. 
It reaffirms the traditional American 
principle that the states and _ local 
communities “have and must retain 
control over and primary responsi- 
bility for public education,” and pro- 
hibits any federal authority from 
exercising “‘any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, administration, 
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or personnel of any educational insti- 
tution or school system.” 

It authorizes federal appropriations 
totaling nearly $900,000,000 for the 
four years it covers; certain sections 
require that state and local communi- 
ties match federal expenditures. Thus 
the total outlay may amount to more 
than one billion dollars. Actual ap- 
propriations may, of course, be much 
less than those authorized; the initial 
basic appropriation is $40,750,000. 

The act comprises ten titles, the first 
of which contains general provisions. 
The other nine deal with loans to stu- 
dents; strengthening instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages; National Defense 
Fellowships; guidance, counseling, and 
testing; foreign-language development 
and area studies; research in the use of 
audio-visual aids; area vocational-edu- 
cation programs; science-information 
service; and miscellaneous matters, 
including the improvement of state 
educational statistics. 

Titles II, IV, V, VI, and VII are of 
particular interest to colleges and 
universities. The aim of Title II is 
to create loan funds from which needy 
undergraduate and graduate students 
may borrow to complete their edu- 
cation. Administration of the loan 
funds rests with each institution, 
which must make a contribution of 
not less than one-ninth the amount 
contributed by the federal govern- 
ment. A student may borrow up to 
$1,000 in any one year; $5,000 during 
his entire academic course. In making 
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loans, the institution is to give special 
consideration to persons training for 
teaching at any level and to students 
with superior academic backgrounds 
in science, mathematics, engineering, 
or a modern foreign language. If the 
borrower becomes a full-time ele- 
mentary- or secondary-school teacher, 
up to 50 per cent of his loan may be 
canceled at the rate of 10 per cent a 
year at the cost of the government. 
The initial appropriation includes 
$6,000,000 for these student loans. 
The purpose of Title IV is to in- 
crease the number of prospective 
college and university teachers through 
graduate-fellowship grants for study 
in new or expanded graduate pro- 
grams. Selection of fellows is made 
by the participating graduate school, 
preference being given to those who are 
interested in teaching in institutions 
of higher education. There is no 


order of priority for fields of study. 
The maximum term of a fellowship is 
three years; stipends are $2,000 for 


the first year, $2,200 for the second, 
and $2,400 for the third, plus $400 
for each of the fellow’s dependents. 
A total of one thousand fellowships 
is authorized for the first year, and 
fifteen hundred for each of the succeed- 
ing years. For each fellow, a grant 
of not more than $2,500 a year is 
made to the institution he attends. 
Title V deals with ‘Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing; Identifica- 
tion and Encouragement of Able Stu- 
dents.” It provides for contracts with 
institutions of higher education “for 
the operation by them of short-term 
or regular session institutes” for the 
training of persons engaged in, or 
teachers planning to engage in, coun- 
seling and guidance of students in 
secondary schools. Title VI authorizes 
the Commissioner to make contracts 
with institutions of higher education 
for the establishment and operation of 
foreign-language and area-study cen- 
ters and institutes for advanced train- 
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ing of modern foreign-language teach- 
ers in elementary or secondary schools. 

Title VII has to do with research 
and experimentation in the educa- 
tional use of audio-visual media. The 
Commissioner of Education, through 
grants or contracts, is to “conduct, 
assist, and foster research and experi- 
mentation” in this area. He may 
make grants-in-aid to “‘public or non- 
profit private agencies, organizations, 
and individuals.” In carrying out 
the provisions of this title, the Com- 
missioner is to co-operate with the 
Advisory Committee on New Educa- 
tional Media established in the Office 
of Education. No doubt much of the 
research and experimentation carried 
on under this title will be done by 
colleges and universities. 

Such, in brief outline, are the pro- 
visions of the act which are of most 
direct concern to institutions of higher 
education. Most persons would agree 
that the matters dealt with under 


these titles are indeed critical, and 


that federal aid and encouragement 
with respect to them is greatly needed. 
Opponents of the bill in the Senate and 
the House rang the changes on the old 
arguments against federal aid to edu- 
cation, but without avail. As one 
commentator put it, the time was ripe 
for this legislation, and so it was 
enacted. 

It is important to note that this is 
not a mere “handout” law. To a 
greater extent than much other federal 
legislation, it provides loans rather 
than grants. Title II, as we have 
seen, provides for loans for needy, 
able students; of the amounts granted 
to holders of National Defense Fellow- 
ships (under Title IV), half will be 
considered grants and half loans. 
Moreover, much of the money granted 
under a number of the titles must be 
matched dollar for dollar by the 
states and local communities. 

A second noteworthy feature is the 
heavy responsibility placed on the 
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United States Office of Education. 
During recent years there has been a 
tendency to bypass this office. In 
contrast with such practice, the new 
law is to be administered by the 
Commissioner of Education rather 
than by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This is wel- 
come evidence of the increased im- 
portance of education as perceived by 
Congress. 

Much still needs to be done by the 
federal government before our edu- 
cational programs are adequate to 
meet the needs of the time. But 
this law is a long step in the right 
direction. 

R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


How to Acquire a Liberal Education 
in Spite of a Pb.D. 


In a Journat article, “The Alumni 
University” (XXVIII [October, 1957], pp. 
353-60, 407), John S. Diekhoff aptly con- 
tends that the American college is at best 
ill equipped to satisfy the intellectual 
needs of those of its alumni who wish to 
continue their education beyond the level 
of the Bachelor’s degree in a less narrowly 
specialized manner than is characteristic 
of the traditional graduate program. He 
also cites an especially pertinent comment 
made by William Riley Parker (‘For 
Members Only,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, LXVII 
[February, 1952], p. ii) regarding the 
desirability of providing opportunity— 
perhaps, more accurately, incentive—for 
the postdoctoral alumnus to undertake a 
program of study designed to broaden his 
intellectual vistas. Since both of these 
contributions touch, in general, upon a 
problem about which I have experienced 
some personal concern, I should like to 
examine briefly some of the issues involved 
and to propose one possible resolution of 
the matter. 

By way of elucidation perhaps a brief 
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biographical excursion may be appropriate 
here. Following the acquisition of my 
own doctorate, and in the first enthusiastic 
flush of this much-cherished achievement, 
I decided rather ambitiously (perhaps 
naively) that the time was propitious for 
me to embark upon a regimen of remedial 
study in order to fill in some of the un- 
avoidable gaps in my knowledge of fields 
other than my own. Toward this end I 
set about communicating with the ad- 
ministrative personnel of a number of 
universities in my vicinity to explore the 
possibilities of auditing courses in a 
variety of interesting and unfamiliar 
disciplines. I confidently expected the 
august porial of academe to be opened 
widely and warmly to me. I was not 
long, however, in discovering that this was 
not to be the case. Instead, I gathered 
the unmistakable and highly disconcerting 
impression that the holder of a Ph.D. who 
wishes to continue his formal education 
ipso facto lays himself open to the thinly 
veiled suspicion that either he is in the 
throes of one of those darkly mysterious 
maladies that infest the lexicon of modern 
psychological lore or, worse yet, he has 
somehow fallen short of the accepted 
standard of success in his chosen field and 
is seeking to inflict his mediocrity upon 
yet another field. Such unexpected em- 
barrassments aside, however, it soon 
became apparent to me that there do exist 
certain realistic and undeniably cogent 
reasons for discouraging postgraduate- 
alumni auditing. As patiently outlined 
to me by one tactful university adminis- 
trator, the following are some of the 
difficulties involved: (1) Many professors 
object on principle to all auditors, main- 
taining that their presence in the classroom 
alters the unified character of the course 
and of the composition of the student body. 
(2) Current pressure on all educational 
facilities makes a permissive policy with 
respect to alumni auditing impracticable. 

Accepting, then, the fact that within 
the framework of our presently over- 
burdened educational system, the educa- 
tional needs of the alumni probably cannot 
be met with any degree of adequacy, I 
wish to propose a possible resolution of 
the predicament—a resolution which can 
be achieved outside the organizational 
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structure of the formal educational insti- 
tution. Although the plan is oriented 
primarily toward postdoctoral alumni edu- 
cation, it can readily be modified to in- 
clude the post-B.A. alumni body, either 
participating in a group with heterogeneous 
educational background or as an inde- 
pendent, exclusively B.A. unit. 

On the assumption that the holder of a 
doctorate, whether he ultimately pursues a 
career in education, administration, schol- 
arly research, or what-have-you, has, by 
virtue of the conferment upon him of a 
doctoral degree, been certified—at least 
implicitly—to be qualified, competent, 
and presumably prepared to instruct 
others in the field of his special concentra- 
tion, we can regard him as potentially an 
academic faculty of one. If he, in turn, 
is willing to accept, as adequate compen- 
sation for the time and effort he will spend 
in teaching others, the opportunity to 
study a discipline other than his own under 
the tutelage of a representative of this 
discipline who is equally qualified to teach, 
then the nucleus exists for the establish- 
ment of an informal arrangement for 
postdoctoral study based on a reciprocal 


exchange of tuition. 
Specifically, I propose that interested 


individuals holding terminal graduate 
degrees—M.A. as well as Ph.D.—in a 
variety of disciplines organize themselves 
into seminars of manageable size (perhaps 
from five to ten members) for the purpose 
of exchanging instruction in their respec- 
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tive disciplines on a reciprocal basis. The 
organization of these seminar groups might 
be such that membership in each group 
would be restricted to one representative 
from a given discipline, who would be 
expected to assume complete responsibility 
over an extended period of time for the 
adequate presentation to the group of 
material from his discipline. Meetings of 
the group could be held in the homes of 
the members on a rotating schedule, or 
perhaps space for this purpose could be 
found at a local alumni club. A rotating 
schedule of presentations could also be 
established in which each member would 
be called upon to participate in turn as 
speaker. Presentations could consist of 
lectures or of group discussions of certain 
pertinent issues and problems under the 
leadership of the presiding member. If so 
desired, the group could be periodically 
disbanded, and members could be inter- 
changed with those of other similar groups. 
It is expected that individual groups 
would devise variations and modifications 
of this basic seminar plan to suit their 
particular needs. However the details are 
worked out, I believe that the basic concept 
of a group’s mustering and utilizing its own 
talents and resources for the mutual intel- 
lectual enrichment of its membership is 
essentially a sound one worthy of serious 
consideration as a possible solution of the 
peculiar problem of alumni education. 
Myron BrenpDErR 
Brooklyn College 
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Tue IpEA oF FrReEpom, by Mortimer 
J. Adler. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1958. xxvilit692 po. $7.50. 
This is a large book (over six 

hundred pages long, not including the 

index and the extended bibliography); 
it deals with a large subject; it is the 
product of a large collection of authors 
writing under the auspices of the 

Institute of Philosophical Research; 

and it covers the views of a very great 

number of thinker-authors: ancient, 


medieval, modern, contemporary. I 
don’t mean to suggest that quantita- 
tive size excludes qualitative worth; 


also, the researches and conclusions 
of the members of the institute have 
been excellently formulated by one 
mind and articulated by one voice— 
that of Mortimer Adler, who assumes 
complete responsibility for the con- 
tents of this volume. We know that 
scientists have recently been giving up 
their individualism and are now work- 
ing in teams in their laboratories; this 
book must be almost unique among 
philosophical writings in that it follows 
a similar pattern of collective intel- 
lectual activity. Usually, when phi- 
losophers get together, they achieve a 
togethernesss of controversy and mu- 
tual refutation. Mr. Adler’s experi- 
ment is novel and worth while. 

The book performs two parallel 
jobs, clarification and _ classification. 
Like Socrates, who asked, for instance, 
what courage Or justice is, who insisted 
that people clarify the meaning of 
ethical terms, so our author engages 
in the task of clarifying the meaning 
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of freedom. This aim is to my mind 
successfully accomplished in this vol- 
ume. The aim itself is admirable, of 
course, but I will have some reserva- 
tions to make later on. Socrates, 
however, was concerned with analyz- 
ing the usage of words by laymen; 
here, the author is dealing with the 
usage of words by professional phi- 
losophers (or other professionals), and 
the outcome is an analysis on the 
whole of technical terminology. 

I should not have used the phrase 
“the meaning of freedom.”” One con- 
tribution of this volume is to show 
that different writers have used the 
term “freedom” in wholly different 
senses—and quite a number of such 
senses: moral, religious, legal, politi- 
cal, psychological, and so on. In 
other words, although all of: them 
speak of freedom, they are not at all— 
or necessarily—speaking of the same 
thing, nor is it clear whether there is 
some common core (or family resem- 
blance) which would justify their using 
the same word. A given person may 
be said to be free in one sense and un- 
free in another. Epictetus thought 
himself free although a slave, for he 
was master of his passions and inde- 
pendent of the environment. But by 
a political thinker, naturally, Epictetus 
would be regarded as wholly unfree. 
Again, some thinkers have referred to 
man as free in so far as his acts are 
uncaused and unforeseeable; others 
have called man free because he is 
determined by a sense of duty, or even 
self-determined in some other way. 
Thus freedom has meant both inde- 
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terminism and its contrary, deter- 
minism. In short, philosophers have 
used meanings like threads and mixed 
them up; Mr. Adler and his colleagues 
help unravel them. 

It is very important to show—as 
this volume has done—that the word 
“freedom” is used in different senses. 
Many philosophical controversies are 
doomed to futility because the phi- 
losophers are talking about different 
things without realizing it, simply 
because they are using the same 
words. Before engaging in discussion, 
it is valuable first to define one’s 
terms; clarification is an indispensable 
prerequisite to discussion. But this is 
easier said than done. Definition 
often is attainable only at the con- 
clusion of philosophical reflection. For 
instance, consider the problem of the 
nature of philosophy. This is itself a 
philosophical problem; and one could 
so define philosophy as already to 
settle various philosophical questions 


and to exclude possible solutions with- 


out relevant argument. Clarification 
may be achieved at a price. 

Secondly, this work provides a 
classification of the various senses of 
freedom. Moreover each class breaks 
up into subclasses. Take political 
freedom as an example. At one 
extreme, there is the view which 
identifies freedom with anarchy—the 
absence of all government. At the 
other extreme, we have what the 
author calls “collective freedom”— 
namely, the Marxist conception that 
man can be free only within the frame- 
work of totalitarian rule. Somewhere 
in the middle is democracy. 

This volume is comparable to a 
compendium like a dictionary except 
that, unlike a dictionary, it deals with 
the meaning or meanings of only one 
word and therefore provides a much 
more intensive analysis than a dic- 
tionary, or perhaps an encyclopedia, 
could. From this book we learn much 
more, although about much less. 
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Without meaning offense, I will say 
that this volume exemplifies a zoolog- 
ical approach to philosophy; for, like 
a zoologist, our author provides a 
classification of the various genera, 
species, subspecies, tribes, and families 
of freedom. (Alternatively, this book 
may be described as a detailed map of 
a particular region in the world of 
ideas.) Likewise, just as the zoologist 
expresses no preferences—for instance, 
takes no sides in favor of tigers as 
against lions, or of clams vs. lobsters— 
so does our author provide a neutral 
report of various views of freedom, 
refraining from criticism with admi- 
rable restraint. Nevertheless, neu- 
trality in the realm of ideas has its 
defects; the analogy with living beings 
does not go very far. Unneutral 
criticism, passion, conviction are more 
provocative and produce greater zest 
than a mere presentation. And while 
it is natural for botanists or zoologists 
to be completely passionless and 
factual in their classifications, ideas 
are a different sort of living thing. 
They are not satisfied with merely 
being presented; they would like to 
be admired, or at least judged. 
Socrates went beyond clarification to 
substantive discussion; he took sides. 

In physical science it is possible to 
achieve agreement (at a given time); 
in philosophy it is not. This difference 
has led some contemporary thinkers to 
deny to philosophy the status of a 
cognitive discipline. Such thinkers 
seem to regard agreement and _ har- 
mony as the ideal. Our author, | 
believe, is wiser in that he takes phi- 
losophy seriously, and seriously despite 
(possibly because of) the existence of 
disagreements and insoluble philosoph- 
ical controversies. The philosopher is 
the primordial and perennial noncon- 
formist, the maladjusted man, the 
rebel. My own slogan for the phi- 
losophers is “United we fall.” 

It is normally expected of a review 
that it should convey a relatively de- 
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tailed picture of the contents of the 
book reviewed. I am, however, con- 
fining myself to a statement of the 
pattern or the intellectual approach of 
this book; I do this because I think 
this is its most important aspect, how- 
ever valuable its contents may be. 
The volume provides a clear and 
comprehensive account of its subject- 
matter. It is not a book that one 
should be expected to read from 
beginning to end. It is primarily 
useful as a reference work. 

The author has given hints that 
what he calls the “dialectical,” unhis- 
torical, nonpartisan study of the topic 
of freedom might be extended to 
cover all basic philosophic ideas in our 
civilization. One is therefore called 
upon to consider the general value 
of this type of approach. As I said 


earlier, such an approach deliberately 
refrains from touching the substance 
of the matter; it does not take sides; 
it is not concerned with truth; it 
attempts no answers, not even criti- 


cisms. I wonder whether in philosophy 
clarification can be usefully separated 
from criticism and from attempts at 
constructive solution. In addition, 
there is a danger that in determining 
meanings of words (as is done in all 
dictionaries) and in, then, publishing 
the results, philosophical thought 
might become crystallized and fixated. 
As Plato said, words and ideas are 
essentially living things in continual 
change, fluent rather than fixed. The 
term “freedom” might mean some- 
thing altogether different tomorrow. 
To fix meanings might entail the 
arrest of philosophic reflection and 
progress. Words change their mean- 
ings because people (and not phi- 
losophers only) discover new aspects 
of reality or because they come to 
appreciate new values. When we 
move on to something else that we 
want and prefer, then we will add one 
more meaning to freedom. The French 
Academy is laboriously engaged in pre- 
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paring a dictionary of the French 
language; I regret the effort, because in 
so doing the Academy will fix the 
meaning of French words. But the 
French Academy is an official body 
speaking with official authority. Mr. 
Adler’s Institute is not official and 
does not claim to lay down the law. 
Therefore, the danger to which I have 
alluded may not eventuate. 

RapHAEL Demos 

Harvard University 


CHANGING OpTIONS IN AMERICAN Epu- 
caTIon, by Henry H. Hill. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1958. 
X1i+11I pp. $2.50. 

This current lecture in the distin- 
guished Kappa Delta Pi series gives 
emphasis to a definition of some of the 
policy choices confronting educators 
and citizens in the future conduct of 
American education. It is a highly 
useful, constructive, and articulate 
reminder of a half-dozen problems 
which press upon us with ever height- 
ened impact. It makes no systematic 
attempt to be a programing volume, 
but the reader is usually aware of 
where the author’s sympathies lie. 
And on one count Mr. Hill has a 
really evangelical conviction, namely, 
on the need for patience, forebearance, 
and deliberateness of speed in the 
achieving of desegregation in the 
localities where there is a predominance 
of color—black, brown, or yellow. The 
eloquence of the utterance focuses here. 

The problem, the evidence, the 
liberal view on the issues, are clearly 
and fairly set forth. Within the 
confines of a lecture presentation is 
stated a compact body of statistical 
and other facts useful to every citizen. 
Nor is the present reviewer disposed 
to argue about any important differ- 
ences he would stress with the author’s 
point of view. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 





